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Crop Wheat Selection 
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& lnternational's 
e Modern Milling Facilities 
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- | Bigger Protits for You! 
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Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 





“‘Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 





S International 











“BAKERY-PROVED" 
Trade Mark 


PUY 
FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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City’s 

















e Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 

Direct Foreign Banking Connections 

Current Credit Information on Foreign Buyers 

Expert Analyses of Foreign Markets 

Financing of Export Operations 

Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 

Translations in All Major Languages 

Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 
City National's experienced Foreign Department staff is 
eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 


cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 
ment soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED 1913 Va Bank & Trust Company 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION <] 1OTH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO, 
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FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, Flour Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A, STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia, 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 





330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Making headlines makes a better market for 
the flaxseed you grow. Every year it takes the 
seed from 32.000 acres of flax to make the lin- 
seed oil used in the manufacture of printing 
inks. By constantly improving linseed oils, 
Creative Processors have helped make better 
inks which help publishers get the news to you 
faster at lower cost. 





How tender can turkey be? Thanks to new 
feed developments brought to you by Nutrena 
(Cargill’s Feed Division) and other feed manu- 
facturers. turkeys now grow faster and thus are 
more tender. At the same time. through im- 
proved methods of preparing turkeys for sale, 


poultry processors are helping create a greater, 


less seasonal demand for these tasty birds. 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 
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You now harvest more corn per acre than 
you could have 20 years ago because of today’s 
high-yielding hybrid seed corn. Almost  un- 
known 20 years ago, hybrids today represent 
35° ° of all corn acreage. Without the Creative 





















Processor—the company that breeds, raises, 
sorts, treats and ships the hybrids you plant- 
it might have taken a lot longer for hybrid corn 
to become the vital part of our farm economy 
that it is today. 


Your corn yields are greater... 


this magazine is 


‘asier to read, 


«lll of Creative Processing 


Creative Processing helps make 
better products for the farm: 
Take hybrid corn for example... 

Creative Processors (like Cargill’s Hy- 
brid Corn Division) have helped in many 
ways to bring you the improved hybrids 
that produce far greater yields than the 
open-pollinated corn of 20 years ago. 


By working closely with agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, proces- 
sors have added greatly to the tremendous 
research needed to constantly improve 
hybrid seed corn varieties. 


Processors have provided the plants, 
equipment and knowledge necessary to 
breed, pick, dry, grade. test and treat the 
seed . . . and to make it easily available 
for you to plant on your farm. 

Once your corn crop is harvested, Crea- 
tive Processing helps you another way 
too. By finding new uses for corn and 
other things to grow . 


Creative Processing helps make 
better markets for farm products: 


Take flaxseed for example... 


- This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 


Because of Creative Processing, this 
farm product makes possible the printing 
on this page. Most modern printing inks 
are made with linseed oil, This means you 
have a better market for the flaxseed you 
grow. 

Since 1900 at least 330 new processed 
uses have been found for farm grains and 
their products, and today Creative Process- 
ing “eats up” °4 of all farm products. 
Cargill are 
constantly striving to make your life better 
and your farming more profitable. 


So vou see, processors like 





Now fine salad dressings cost less because 
Creative Processors have found ways to make 
soybean oils into quality salad oils. Cargill's 
soybean oil plants are proud of the part they 
have played in helping produce better markets 


for soybeans through Creative Processing. 
r 
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Sandman Pillowcase Customers Sleep Soundly . . 


A... but SALES 
are up and jumping 





Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags are the hottest selling 
bags in the feed and flour business. Customers keep com- 
ing back for more of these popular, pastel- bordered bags 
that are so easily made into handsome pillowcases, 
M aprons, scarves, etc. 
\ 


Sandman Bags will help sell your feed and flour, too. 
Ask the Bemis Man for details. 





Here’s Why Women Want 


Sandman Posters for Your Dealers 


Bemis Sandman Bags Ask your Bemis Man about multi-color Sandman 
Pillowcase Bag posters, imprinted with your brand 
name, for display in your dealers’ stores. 


They come in five handsome pastel colors—blue, 





pink, green, yellow and orchid. They are made of 


superfine bleached cambric . . . smooth and strong. e 
They areeasily converted into pillowcases and 
other household items, at about one-third of store B e 1 + 
cost. THEY ARE A GREAT BARGAIN, 
ce 
tine’ 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo, 
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Watch for the full story next month in this 


Whee 
/\\ magazine. if you want full details now, ask your 


Russell-Miller salesman, or write or wire direct to 


RUSSELL MILLER MILLING C0. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN BEAUTY and other Fine Bakery Flours 
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POLAR BEAR flour is a fit 
companion for the highest qual- 
ity bread. For POLAR BEAR 


will respond readily to every 











phase of baking skill. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











MEMBERS OFFICE &: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS e 2. 
FT, WORTH GRAIN a COTTON EXCH, 2G 44 t Cmplany 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 











NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS | CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
: | | KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 














Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 


our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 
We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 









BURR | BKY MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


be | OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR é& J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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Where will half these children go? 
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Here’s one of the big questions we’re going to have 
to answer this school year. With more children than 
ever before starting to school, many communities are 
facing the prospect of half-day schooling for their 
children. Is this the best education America can pro- 
vide? Are our children going to get the books, teach- 
ers, schools and equipment that they deserve? Or are 
we going to let overcrowded schools and outdated 
facilities rob the future citizens-of our community 
of the education so necessary to a strong and vital 
America? It’s up to you! The education of our young- 
sters is in your hands! 


In cooperation with the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools and The Advertising Council. 
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Practical ways you 
can help our schools! 


Free booklet shows how you can 
help your child get the best edu- 
cation possible. Practical ex- 
planation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 














Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?” 


Name 
Address 
City. Zone___ State__.__. 

















Contributed in the public interest by 





PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Careful, scientific wheat selection from 
start to finish of each crop year. 


SELECTION 








These in turn are governed 
by a central products con- 
trol laboratory. 


\ CONTROL 


Each mill has its own laboratory. 


With Cream Loaf, you take no chances on seasonal vari- 




















ations, intolerance or mixing time . . . every bag gives you Chea 
the same precisely controlled performance in any season. rem Loar 
ent ; 
a rm : , 
i Pit i 
~- 


Makes appetizing, fine-textured, silky 
loaves with a brilliant white crumb 
color. 


PERFORMANCE 











POPULARITY 

Cream Loaf is one of the largest-selling brands of bakery 
flour in America, because bakers everywhere know that 
this premium product consistently measures right up 
to their baking skill. 





>» 


Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 





A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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MILLER CALLS FOR DEFINITE 
GRAIN SANITATION STANDARDS 





G. Cullen Thomas Discusses Sanitation Program at Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Meeting—More Than 100 Per- 
sons Attend Louisville Meeting 


LOUISVILLE Millers contend 
that definite minimum requirements 
of grain sanitation must be spelled 
out for rodent, bird and insect con- 
tamination of wheat to be used for 
human food, G. Cullen Thomas de- 
clared at a meeting of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. Jan. 15. 

More than 100 persons attended 
the meeting at the Brown Hotel in 
Louisville. 

The sanitation requirements must 
be recognized and defined in the fed- 
eral grain standards, Mr. Thomas 
said. 

Mr. Thomas, who is a vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, went on to say: “With regard 
to rodent and bird contamination, we 
still contend that such grading fac- 
tors can and should be put into ef- 
fect immediately. As for insects 
buried within the wheat berry, this 
should also be considered a grading 
factor just as soon as practical means 
of detection are determined and 
agreed upon.” 

Mr. Thomas, citing the interest of 
millers in the highest quality wheat 
and wheat products, reviewed past 
developments in grain sanitation. 


Further Improvement 

The insect fragment count in com- 
mercially milled flour today has been 
greatly reduced, he said, and further 
improvement must come largely from 
the elimination of hidden or buried 
infestation in the wheat berry itself 
and the rejection of wheat that is 
contaminated with rodent and bird 
filth. 

“The producer, the country eleva- 
tor, the railroads by proper condition 
of their box cars, the terminal ele- 
vators and mill elevators must each 
share their respective responsibility 
if further sizable improvement is to 
be realized,” Mr. Thomas said. “And 
it is our conviction that definite reg- 
ulatory pressures and monetary 
threats and penalties must be applied 
to expedite further progress. Speci- 
fically we mean by this the re-estab- 
lishing of certain requirements by 
food enforcement officials and inspec- 
tors and ultimately the inclusion of 
certain ‘musts’ in the federal grain 
grade standards.”’ 

Mr. Thomas re-stated the policy 
adopted by the Millers National Fed- 
eration sanitation committee last 
summer. Recommendations included 
immediate action to make rodent and 
bird contamination a grading factor 
and action to ultimately make in- 
sect infestation a grading factor. Al- 
so reviewed by Mr. Thomas was the 
setting up by the government of a 
17-member advisory committee which 
includes among its members William 
H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

Mr. Bowman’s sub-committee, on 
education and publicity, has present- 
ed an effective plan for the educa- 
tional phase of the program, Mr. 
Thomas noted, and the sub-commit- 
tees on rodent and bird contamina- 
tion and insect infestation are to 
make reports later. Another meeting 
of the whole committee will be held 
in February. 

Mr. Thomas outlined some of the 
work done by milling industry repre- 


sentatives in furthering the santia- 
tion program. But, he added, “the 
prospects for early complete ultimate 
success are none too bright at this 
time.” However, he added, the mill- 
ers’ program and goals have not 
changed. 

“Any program that does not au- 
thorize regulatory procedure with 
power to seize and condemn for food 
purposes distinctly low quality wheat, 
and divert such wheat to non-food 
uses, is, we feel, one that will not ac- 
complish our objectives,’”’ Mr. Thomas 
said. 

“We also contend that an educa- 
tional program without definite eco- 
nomic as well as legal pressures and 
penalties will not accomplish the de- 
sired result. However, with such 
threats and penalties clearly defined, 
an educational program such as now 
recommended by Mr. Bowman's sub- 
committee will, we feel, bring about 
permanent and lasting benefits. 

“We will continue to reiterate that 
the milling industry is committed to 


cleaner and more 
product foods. However, in the case 
of wheat especially, we hold that 
everyone who produces, holds, stores 
or transports wheat must share this 
responsibility. We are sympathetic to 
all the complex difficulties involved, 
but we will not compromise our basic 
objectives. 
Key Is Wheat Condition 

“Flour as today produced never 
was so clean, wholesome and nutri- 
tious. Much progress has been made, 
but we can do better. However, the 
condition of our raw material, wheat, 
holds the major key to our continuing 
improvement,” 

R. V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich., presided at the 
NSWMA meeting. 

Scrolls in recognition of achieve- 
ment for the organization were pre- 
sented to Frank A. Yost, Hopkins- 
ville (Ky.) Milling Co.; W. J. Simp- 
son, Owensboro (Ky.) Milling Co., 
and W. F. McRae, Iglehart Bros. Di- 
a program of striving to produce 
vision, General Foods Corp., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Mr. Yost, as chairman of the self- 
rising flour committee, made a report 
on activities of the year in promo- 
tional and advertising work. 

Dr. J. J. Davis of Purdue Univer- 
sity reported on what a number of 
agricultural experiment stations are 
doing to aid in the problem of wheat 
sanitation. He suggested that anyone 
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International Names 2 Vice Presidents 





M. F. Vaughn 


MINNEAPOLIS M. F. Vaughn 
and P. N. Ness of Minneapolis were 
elected vice presidents of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., at the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors Jan, 15. 

Mr. Vaughn, who has been with 
International for forty three years, 
started as a bookkeeper at New 
Prague, Minn. Progressing from this 
position he became accountant and 
office manager at Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, chief accountant at Minneapolis, 
was named director of personnel, 
treasurer, comptroller, was elected to 
the board of directors of the company 
in January of 1952, and his new ap- 
pointment makes him vice president 
and comptroller. 

Mr. Ness’s service with Interna- 
tional commenced 25 years ago as a 
stenographer in the purchasing de- 
partment. He transferred to the 
grain department seven years later, 
starting off in the sampling depart- 


N. Ness 


ment, and in the next two years pro- 
gressed to grain buyer and since 1945 
has been assistant manager of the 
company’s grain operations. 

Other officers remain as last year 
They include F. A, Bean, chairman of 
the board; Charles Ritz, president; 
Atherton Bean, executive vice presi- 
dent: P. B. Hicks, A. B. Dygert, John 
Tatam, W. G. McLaughlin, J. W 
Cain, P. M, Petersen, J. J. Mrachek, 
M. B. McDonald, all vice presidents; 
H. E. Howlett, secretary and genera) 
counsel: M. W. Anderson, assistant 
secretary, assistant treasurer. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders held in Wilmington, Del., 
Jan. 12 the entire board of directors 
was reelected and consists of F. A 
Bean, Charles Ritz, Atherton Bean, 
P. B. Hicks, A. B. Dygert, John Ta- 
tam, W. G. McLaughlin, J. W. Cain, 
P. M. Petersen, M. B. McDonald, C. E. 
Soward and M. F. Vaughn. 





Russell-Miller 
Board Changes 
Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS 
of the board of directors of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. and reelection of 


Reorganization 


the firm’s officers were announced 
Jan. 16 following acquisition of con- 
trol by F. H. Peavey & Co. 

New members of the board, repre- 
senting the Peavey interests, are F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger, Totten P. Heffel- 
finger, George W. P. Heffelfinger, Al- 
bert C. Remele and James B. Tem- 
pleton, all officers of Peavey. 

They replace Clarence E. Hill, Ed- 
gar F. Zelle, Ernest Mahler, Robert 
B. Meech and Edward P. Wells, who 
resigned. 

The officers reelected are Leslie F. 
Miller, chairman of the board; M. F. 
Mulroy, president; Arthur R. Helm, 
executive vice president; W. R. Hee- 
gaard, R. J. Harrington, T. J. Beggs 
and W. L. Brisley, vice presidents; 
E. S. Decker, secretary and assistant 
treasurer; Rowley Miller, treasurer; 
M. A. Lea, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, and R. S. Owens, 
S. M. Thiele, J. R. Mulroy, W. E. 
Arneson and D. R. Sander, assistant 
secretaries. 

Reelected directors from Russell- 
Miller’s previous board are Messrs. 
Miller, Mulroy, Beggs, Brisley, Deck- 
er, Harrington, Helm, Heegaard, M. 
R. Devaney and Dr. Betty Sullivan. 


The new executive committee in- 
cludes George W. P. Heffelfinger, 
chairman, F. Peavey Heffelfinger, 


Totten P. Heffelfinger, Messrs. Mul- 
roy, Heegaard, Helm and Beggs. 

The three Heffelfingers, in a state- 
ment, reaffirmed their confidence in 
the Russell-Miller officers and direc- 
tors. 


Mr. Mulroy said Russell-Miller’s 
complete line of “Occident” and 
“American Beauty” products will 


continue to be manufactured and dis- 
tributed. 

The president also announced re- 
appointment of F, W. Hayes as as- 
sistant to the president. The com- 
pany’s mill and sales managers ar- 
rived in Minneapolis Jan. 18 to meet 
with officers and directors. 
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United Nations 
Relief Agency 
Purchases Flour 


NEW YORK~-The United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund has reported the purchase of 
30,863 metric tons of flour for relief 
distribution in the Middle East. Most 
of the flour was bought from foreign 
mills. 

The awards were announced 
lowing receipt of bids last week 

The relief agency reported that it 
is buying from a U.S. company 4,000 
metric tons at $85.85 a ton and 3,031 
tons at $84.85, c.&f., Port Said. Ger- 
many will supply 6,800 tons at $86.25 
a ton, c.i.f. Beirut. The remaining sup- 
plies, representing 17,032 tons, will 
be furnished by Middle East mills in 
Syria, Jordan and Lebanon. 

The flour is to be shipped in the 
period of February-May. The bids 
were based on 80% extraction, 13% 
moisture, 1% ash and 12% protein, 


fol- 
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By JONIN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller cane 
Corres» 

WASHINGTON — Few events in 
modern government have provoked 
more confusion in official circles than 
the proposal of a US. businessman 
to sell a substantial amount of cot- 
tonseed oil and butter from govern- 
ment stocks to Russia. 

The news of the proposed deal was 
first disclosed by The Northwestern 
Miller last week. 

The proposal was made to the US. 
wovernment by Dwayne Andreas, 
Hioneymead Products Co., Mankato, 
Minn. He proposed to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture that he be 
granted en export license to sell and 
deliver to Russia substantial quanti- 
ties of cottonseed oil and butter from 
the surplus stockpile of USDA. 

(John Cipperly scored a news beat 
of international significance when The 
Northwestern Miller first disclosed 
the news of the proposed sale of sur- 
plus butter and cottonseed oil to Rus- 
sia. Mr. Cipperly, who is recognized 
throughout the trade for his pene- 
trating reporting of the Washington 
scene, dug out the news, confirmed it 
with top government officials and 
wrote it for publication in last week’s 
Northwestern Miller. The news was 
released late Jan. 11 in Minneapolis 
to a news wire service, whose wires 
soon flashed it across the country. 
Some spokesmen for government 
agencies, when asked by the daily 
press about the report, first denied 
the development. Subsequently, how- 
ever, top officials confirmed the news.) 

The government holds quantities of 
both butter and cottonseed oil great- 
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Move to Sell Butter, Oil to Russia 
Meets Confusion in Official Circles 


ly in excess of foreseeable demand, 
and continues accumulating the com- 
modities faster than it can get rid of 
the supplies in orthodox channels. 

Mr. Andreas set forth the propo- 
sition that Russia was prepared to 
buy those commodities in substantial 
quantities, and he asked that USDA 
request the Office of International 
Trade of the Department of Com- 
merce to approve an export license 
to Russia. 

At the time of the Andreas pro- 
posal, USDA held approximately 300 
million pounds of butter and more 
than 850 million pounds of cotton- 
seed oil. Some relatively small quan- 
tities of the cottonoil have been find- 
ing their way into the export market 
in western Europe and India, but the 
butter has no foreseeable home ex- 
cept in the stagnant stockpiles of 
USDA. It cannot be sold in the do- 
mestic market for less than the sup- 
port price paid plus _ additional 
charges. It cannot be dumped on the 
domestic market because its impact 
would dry up sales of current but- 
ter production, thereby replacing cur- 
rent stocks of USDA with new and 
heavier purchases of the new butter 
make. Some _ inconsequential sales 
have been made to public institutions 
and to the Army, but none of these 
outlets can dent the mountain-high 
reserves in Commodity Credit Corp. 
possession. 

With understandable caution, 
USDA officials agreed to take policy 
soundings in other government agen- 
cies to ascertain if the deal would be 
okayed without prematurely creating 
a “judgment day” condition. Up to 
this time USDA had not attempted 





USDA Reports State Figures on 
Drouth Feed Orders, Shipments 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a re- 
port showing amounts by states, of 
feeds and grains approved and shipped 
under the government's drouth emer- 
gency feed program, 

The report indicates that the 
amount of drouth emergency mixed 
feed approved by county USDA 
drouth committees through Dec. 31, 
1953, was 134,046 tons. 

The amount of cottonseed meal, 
cake and pellets actually shipped by 
commodity offices through Dec. 31 
was 446,043 tons. The amount which 
had been approved was 642,900 tons. 


(Cottonseed meal and oats, because 
of the dwindled government supplies, 
are no longer offered in the drouth 
program.) 

The amount of corn shipped into all 
drouth states through Dec. 31 was 
10,434,000 bu.; the amount approved 
by county committees was 13,285,- 
000 bu. 

County committees had approved 
679,000 bu. of wheat for drouth re- 
lief, and actual shipments totaled 
434,000 bu. 

Oats shipments totaled 13,007,000 

u.,; the amount which had been ap- 
proved was 16,261,000 bu. 


AMOUNTS OF DROUTH FEED APPROVED AND SHIPPED 


Grul 1 Feeds: Quantity Approved by County USDA Drouth Committees and Quantity 
— "Astealie ‘ualpeed by Commodity Offices, by States, Through Dec. 31, 1955 
Approved by County Committees 





Cottonseed meal, Mix 
cake and o-—Corn—— rc Wheat Oats— feed 
State pellets, tons 1,000 bu. 1,000 bu 1,000 bu tons 
Appr Snpd. meee. Shpd. Appr. Shpd. Appr. Shpd Appr 
Alabama 1.619 195 2 ens . “ie 45 
Arkan 80.410 48,841 1, 816 1, 316 108 30 2,056 1,649 23,39 
Colorado 13,386 9,354 203 170 2 ‘ 154 128 330 
Florida ‘ 4,627 1,690 48 24 7 2 15 ~ 4,49 
Hawali 378 650 esee oer oo one vase rt 
Kanea 67,986 42,641 1,573 1,213 6 2 1,303 1,124 
Kentucky 6,963 2,297 162 79 5 2 497 192 
Mississippi 5.892 2.103 123 80 besten Pry 38 18 
Miseourt 70,464 456,306 2,915 2,116 199 89 3,40 2.698 56 
New Mexico 56, 49 38,160 781 688 106 112 852 683 7,348 
Nevad riae 7,208 4,266 137 128 12 12 161 141 : 
North Carolina 3759 2,418 125 82 13 3 90 59 6,41 
Ok ahoma 67.460 44,924 904 832 4 cess 1,695 1,592 1,682 
Tennessee . 21,665 7.038 604 382 30 5 691 197 11 033 
Texas 238,649 192,427 3,497 3,140 169 172 5,09 4,621 9,615 
Utah ‘ ais ef 39 24 6 5 whe > , 
Virginia 6.428 3,629 206 113 5 oats 192 92 10,109 
West Virginie . 501 115% 31 2 7 eee 15 5 855 
Wyoming . beee one én 60 48 oee« sawed 3 ees 1,201 
Totes vince vewecver 642,900 446,043 13,285 10,434 679 434 16,261 13,007 134,046 


to sell its butter for export since the 
U.S. had previously created a ‘“‘Donny- 
brook” in world dairy markets when 
it imposed import controls on butter 
and other dairy products coming in- 
to the U.S. It would therefore hardly 
be cricket if we in turn were to dump 
our butter stocks in the very world 
markets where our competitive dairy- 
men now seek trade. 

As soon as the news broke that 
this deal was in the making the 
White House denied that any USDA 
official had contemplated the deal 
but that the problem of international 
trade between the East and West was 
always under consideration. 


. Under Study 

Subsequently, cabinet sources ad- 
mitted that the proposal was under 
consideration. The Secretary of Com- 
merce, Sinclair Weeks, told reporters 
that an export license application was 
under study in his agency, but he 
said he would not countenance any 
sale of butter to Russia which would 
represent a price cheaper than that 
currently paid by the American house- 
wife, Butter prices at retail here are 
approximately 85¢ lb. The present 
domestic sales price for butter from 
the CCC stockpile is, according to 
the USDA monthly sales catalogue, 
in carlots, bulk pack, 68.75 @69.75¢ Ib. 
at point of storage. 

Somewhat along the same lines, of- 
ficials of the American Butter Insti- 
tute said they probably would have 
to object to the sale since they would 
prefer that the butter be sold to the 
U.S. housewife at reduced prices so 
that she would again be able to sam- 
ple this healthful product of the 
U.S. farms. Yet there is no legal 
way under the present law whereby 
the American housewife can get the 
transient advantage of the CCC but- 
ter stocks. But even if it were le- 
gally possible, the Butter Institute 
official failed to explain what would 
happen in a few short weeks after 
she had eaten the cheaper priced but- 
ter and again returned to the groc- 
ery counter to buy butter selling at 
85¢ lb. The price support for dairy 
products is 90% of parity, which in 
terms of butter at retail here works 
out to approximately 85¢ more or 
less. 

While government officials and the 
trade join in the protest against the 
Andreas proposal largely on the 
grounds that the Russian consumer 
would be given an advantage over 
her American counterpart, it is re- 
ported that State Department offi- 
cials are viewing with equal caution 
the issue from the vantage point of 
international trade. They are said 
to be asking: Would it be fair for 
the U.S. to make this deal with Rus- 
sia, thereby depriving our Danish 
and New Zealand friends of sales 
of their butter to Russian destina- 
tions. It is intimated that the sale 
of CCC butter to Russia would cur- 
tail sales of Danish and New Zea- 
land butter to the same place. 


Butter Price 


While the exposure of this infor- 
mation has raised havoc in official 
circles—-peculiarly only over the but- 
ter phase of the transaction—there is 
no reliable information in regard to 
the price offered by the buyer for 
CCC butter stocks. It has been as- 
sumed in every quarter that the buy- 
er plans to obtain the butter for a 
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mere fraction of the cost to CCC, 
thereby granting in effect a subsidy 
to Russia for these supplies. 

There has been much loose talk 
about the world price for butter, but 
no one seems to know precisely what 
the world price is. In fact, at USDA 
butter has never been offered for 
export sale, and officials at the 
agency say that they have never 
reached any export price agreement. 

There has been no intimation from 
the principal, Mr. Andreas, that he 
expected to obtain the butter at a 
fire-sale price. It is obvious, however, 
that he hopes to make a profit on the 
transaction—a not unhealthy sign of 
free enterprise. 

Within government circles, respon- 
sible officials familar with the world 
markets say that the CCC should be 
pleased to recover any reasonable 
price for any or all of these stocks 


since they cannot last forever in 
storage without severe deterioration 
and subsequent spoilage. Further- 
more, removal of substantial parts 
of or all of this storage stockpile 
would result in the immediate halt 
of storage charges which go on with- 
out end until the butter is taken 
out. 


Export trade sources, when learn- 
ing about the Andreas proposal, rose 
quickly to other areas of opportuni- 
ty for trade, asking how they could 
get in on the deal—or what other 
opportunities of trade were open. 
They indicated that they agreed with 
the comments of one world trad- 
er to the effect that the Andreas deal 
made “sense” to him. 


Generally Favorable 

Congressional, press and public re- 
action to the Andreas proposal has 
been generally favorable. Dissenting 
comment centered around the un- 
known price offer of Mr. Andreas 
and the query as to why the butter 
could not be sold at cut prices to the 
U.S. housewife. 

No one has questioned the cotton- 
oil phase of the deal since few per- 
sons seem to associate cottonoil with 
the housewife, although she buys cot- 
tonseed oil in her shortening or mar- 
garine products. Cottonoil is current- 
ly offered for sale to foreign nations 
at 12'¢ lb., f.o.b. U.S. ports, whereas 
the domestic price to U.S. buyers is 
15¢ lb. The cottonoil export price is 
a substantial discount from the do- 
mestic price and substantially under 
the acquisition price of CCC, but for 
some unaccountable reason few per- 
sons have objected to this part of the 
proposed sale to Russia. 

That is the round-up of the “affair 
Andreas.” He has proposed to buy 
substantial stocks of storage stocks 
of CCC butter and cottonoil. The gov- 
ernment first denied and then admit- 
ted the proposition had been made. 
Now it temporizes, presumably wait- 
ing to test public reaction—the ear 
to the ground as it were. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LirFe——— 


AACC PIONEER SECTION 
PLANS WINTER MEETING 


WICHITA, KANSAS—The winter 
meeting of the Pioneer Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be held at Hotel Allis 
Jan. 30. 

Speakers will include Dr. R. C. 
Sherwood, of Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
New York, whose subject is to be 
“Maturing and Bleaching Agents— 
Old and New,” and Harvey Rodgers, 
Research Products Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., whose topic will be “How Does 
Life Get So Tangled?” 

Pioneer Section officers for 1954 
will be elected during a business ses- 
sion. 
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Flour Mills of America Profits Up 
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WORKING CAPITAL INCREASED, 
BANK DEBT OFF, REPORT SHOWS 





Net Profit of $75,504 for Six Months Indicated in Letter 
to Stockholders—Second Quarter Operations 
Favorable—Annual Meeting Feb. 1 


KANSAS CITY—A profit of 
$75,504 for the six months ended Nov. 
30 is reported in a letter to stock- 
Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, from A. B. Ewing, 
president of the milling company. In 
the same period net working capital 
showed a substantial improvement 
and bank indebtedness was reduced 
40%, the president's report showed. 

With the letter to stockholders 
went a notice from W. R. Duerr, sec- 
retary, calling for the adjourned an- 


net 


holders of 


nual meeting to be held in Kansas 
City, Feb. 1. 
Operations for the first quarter 


ended Aug. 31 showed an operating 
loss of $41,294. During the second 
quarter the business earned an oper- 
ating profit of $53,692. The net op- 
erating profit for the six months of 
the after absorbing all losses 
and expenses, was $12,398. Disposi- 
tion of two country elevators, which 
were not required in operations, re- 
sulted in an additional profit of $63,- 
106, increasing the total net profit 
for the period of $75,504 


year, 


Working Capital Improved 

Net working capital also was im- 
proved during the second quarter. 
The difference between current assets 
and current liabilities (including all 
current bank indebtedness and the 
portion of first mortgage notes which 
matured Dec. 29, 1953) at May 31, 
1953, was $348,843. At the end of the 
first quarter, Aug. 31, this figure had 
declined to $304,086, but at the close 
of the second quarter had risen to 
$580,546. 

In his letter to stockholders, Mr. 
Ewing said that current progress is 
being made both in increasing the 
amount of net working capital and 
improving its effectiveness. This pro- 
gram should be accelerated by the 
disposition, if possible, of minor fixed 
properties which are unnecessary to 
its major plants and contribute little, 
if anything, to the net income of the 
corporation. When this program has 
been more thoroughly explored, an 
overall program of refinancing should 
be undertaken, he told the stockhold- 
ers. 

A large reduction has been made 
in the company’s bank indebtedness, 
which last Aug. 24 stood at $5,520,- 
000. At Nov. 30, this amount had 
been reduced to $3,162,000. As of 
Nov. 30, the balance of first mortgage 
debt was $1,210,000 (since reduced to 
$1,150,000) and current debts were 
$418,696, also below the level of last 
August 

“Through co-operation of lending 
banks,” the letter says, “your cor- 
poration has been able to continue 
to finance all of its profitable opera- 
tions. This has been made possible 
by a revolving credit continuously 
supplied by the lending banks and 
secured by a factor’s lien on certain 
inventories and accounts and a sec- 
ond real estate and chattel mortgage 
on the property of the corporation.” 


Commenting on the corporation's 
progress, Mr. Ewing said that “the 
corporation enjoys a favorable posi- 
tion with the trade. Its large milling 
properties are comparable in effici- 
ency to the best in the industry. This 
is indicated by the fact that Flour 
Mills of America is able to secure its 
fair share of available flour business 
at competitive prices. Its terminal 
elevator facilities are being operated 
close to capacity at this time. The 
morale of the key personnel is high.” 

Election of Directors Set 

At the annual meeting Feb. 1, the 
stockholders will elect seven direc- 
tors to hold office until the next an- 
nual meeting. Also before the stock- 
holders will be a proposal to grant 
an option to A. B. Ewing, president, 
to purchase 25,000 shares of common 
stock of the company at the Dec. 
15 market price of $5.25 per share 
and to amend the certificate of in- 
corporation to make this possible. In 
connection with his compensation, 
Mr. Ewing is entitled to receive 1% 
of the net income of the company, 
exclusive of income arising from 
changes in fixed assets or taxes. 

The seven nominees for directors 
of the company are Mr. Ewing, R. L. 


Ardrey, of the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, Texas; Percy A. 
Brown, of Percy A. Brown & Co., 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Jenkins Garrett, 
attorney of Fort Worth, Texas, as- 
sociated with J. M. Leonard, Fort 
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Worth, a large stockholder; John E 
Hoffman, of the City National Bank 
of Kansas City; Edward B. Linthi- 
cum, a rancher, of Dallas; and John 


Latshaw, Kansas City, partner of 
% F. Hutton & Co., commission 
proker, 


All of the nominees are now direc- 
tors, except Mr. Latshaw, who would 
replace John J. Burns, a New York 
attorney. 


———SREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR, 
KANSAS CITY, TO EXPAND 


KANSAS CITY—Work on a 1,200,- 
000-bu. addition to the Rock Island 
Elevator in Kansas City was started 
this week, according to officials of 
the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
operator of the terminal storage. Ca- 
pacity of the unit will be increased 
to 5,200,000 bu. when the latest ad- 
dition is completed next June 

This is the second major expansion 
step taken by the 70-year-old Kansas 
City grain firm in the past month. 
Effective last Jan. 1 Simonds-Shields- 
Theis entered the country elevator 
field with the acquisition of 12 Kan- 
sas and Nebraska elevators formerly 


operated by the Fuller Grain Co., 
Kansas City. 
The Simonds-Shields-Theis  addi- 


tion, plus a two million-bushel addi- 
tion now under construction at the 
Farmers Union Fairfax Elevator will 
increase the total storage capacity of 
Kansas City elevators to slightly 
more than 66 million bushels. 

Excavation, piling and foundation 
work will be handled at the Rock 
Island Elevator by L. G. Barcus & 
Sons, Kansas City, Kansas. Engineer 
for the new elevator is the Jones-Het- 
telsater Construction Co. A contract 
for the building of the superstructure 
will be awarded in February. Twenty- 
six reinforced concrete bins will com- 
prise the new addition. 








PAST MEETS 


PRESENT—On the eve of the 20th anniversary of the 
General Mills, Inc., service publication for the baking industry, the first 
issue of “Vitality News” is compared with the present effort. Remarking on 
the growth of the bakery merchandising bulletin are John Brooks, left, ad- 
vertising, and Ralph S. Herman, manager of bakery flour sales service for 
General Mills. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Net Up Despite 
Slip in Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., profit showed a substantial in- 
crease in the first six months of its 
current year despite a slight decline 
in sales, the company’s report shows. 

In a statement covering the period 
June 1 through Nov. 30, the milling 
company said sales totaled $164,686,- 
000, compared with $168,222,000 in 
the same period a year ago. 

Net earnings after provision for in- 
come taxes, however, amounted to 
$2,434,000, against $1,852,000 a year 
ago, or $2.47 a common share, com- 
pared with $2.11 in the same six 
months last year. 


———#READ 18 THE STAFF OF LiFtE——— 


SELF-RISING FLOUR 
GROUP TO MEET APRIL 9 


NASHVILLE-—The Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, will be the site of the 
spring meeting of the Self-Rising 


Flour Institute, Inc. The meeting has 
been set for April 9, according to 
Allen R. Cornelius, Nashville, secre- 
tary of the group. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lire 


General Mills” 
“Vitality News” 
Marks 20th Year 


MINNEAPOLIS Vitality News, 
the sales and merchandising publica- 
tion distributed to bakers by General 
Mills, Inc., celebrates its 20th year of 
continuous publication this February. 
The observance will be marked with 
a special 20th Anniversary Issue of 
the publication. 

Vitality News was started Feb. 20, 
1934, to carry to bakers of America 
the noted “Bread-Vitality” promotion 
launched by General Mills in the 
depths of the food-faddist and de- 
pression years. That campaign did 
much to combat the diet and faddist- 
inspired propaganda of the day by 
proving the need of bread energy for 
human vitality, according to Ralph S 
Herman, manager of bakery sales 
service for General Mills. 

Hosts of popular Broadway and 
Hollywood stars gave testimonials to 
+ ae 
the energy end vitality they got from 
eating bread .. . and its importance 
in their work. 

Among these stars were such lat- 
ter and present-day personalities as 
Ginger Rogers, Abe Lyman, Loretta 





Young, Spencer Tracy, Claudette 
Colbert, Ronald Colman and Bette 
Davis. All publicly praised bread as 


a food necessary for everyday energy 
and vitality 

A followup letter-writing contest, 
“Why Bread Is Good to Eat 4 Times 
a Day,” also did much to promote 
the sale of bread during that critical 
period 

Vitality News proved so successful 
in aiding these campaigns that its 
main objective thereafter was to re- 
port to bakers successful sales, mer- 
chandising, and advertising ideas and 
campaigns originated by other bakers 
as well as by General Mills, Mr. 
Herman said. 
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USDA LISTS TRADE DUTIES 
IN HANDLING WHEAT QUOTAS 





Buyers Have Big Responsibility in Implementing Regu- 
lations on Farm Marketing Limits, Can Be 
Liable for Penalties 


WASHINGTON- The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued its 
regulations for marketing quotas for 
wheat produced from the 1954 crop, 
thereby setting up procedure for sales 
of wheat by producers of that crop 
for the period of July 1, 1954, 
through June 30, 1955, inclusive. 

Briefly, the regulations describe the 
farm marketing quota of wheat from 
any farm for which the producer re- 
ceived a wheat marketing card and a 
wheat marketing certificate by which 
he identifies wheat he sells as his le- 
gal market quota for wheat from his 
farm for that crop year. 

The farmer uses his wheat market- 
ing card on direct sales of wheat 
from his farm to the buyer, but on in- 
direct sales by telephone, telegraph, 
mail or other method he uses his 
marketing certificate to identify the 
legality of the transfer. 

Wheat sold under the marketing 
certificate must carry the marketing 
certificate with it for future identi- 
fication to show that the wheat is 
within the marketing quota for the 
farm and is not subject to lien or 
penalty payment as excess produc- 
tion from the farm where grown. 


Big Responsibility 

These regulations impose on all 
buyers a great measure of responsi- 
bility, since if they buy wheat from 
the excess production from allot- 
ments to a farm, they are liable for 
the penalty to the government 
amounting to 45% of the parity price 
for wheat as of May 1, 1954, or the 
wheat would be subject to lien by 
the U.S. government. 

Intermediate buyers of wheat from 
a farmer or others must obtain the 
marketing certificate from the seller. 
On subsequent transactions an origi- 
nal and a copy of the intermediate 
buyer’s record and report on USDA 
form-MQ-95-Wheat 1954, signed by 
the intermediate buyer and the pro- 
ducer will be evidence that the wheat 
covered is not subject to lien for pen- 
alty and may be purchased without 
penalty. For farms where penalties 
have been incurred through excess 
production, the marketing certificate 
or card should bear the endorsement 
by an officer of the county commit- 
tee reading “penalty satisfied.” 

Penalties to be paid by any buyer 
unless covered by forms MQ-95 or 
MQ-94 are due and payable within 
15 days after date of purchase. 


May Deduct Penalty 

Buyers, when purchasing wheat not 
sold under marketing cards and cer- 
tificates, may deduct from the price 
paid an amount equivalent to the 
penalty to be paid and are required 
to issue a receipt to the seller, wheth- 
er a producer or an _ intermediate 
seller. Penalties are to be paid to the 
treasurer of the county committee 
who will issue receipts for such pay- 
ment 

In instances where the farmer 
wishes to avoid payment of penalty 
for excess production from his allot- 
ment he may do so by surrendering 
the wheat to USDA subject to its 
shipping instructions or he may store 
his wheat in farm storage or in 
warehouse subject to specific instruc- 


tions regarding the latter. Wheat 
withheld from market by the farm- 
er which is in excess of his allot- 
ment may be marketed in subsequent 
years if his production falls short of 
his allotment or if he fails to plant 
his allotted acreage. Such marketing 
in subsequent years would not be sub- 
ject to penalty. 

Full information regarding the re- 
sponsibilities of all producers and 
buyers under the wheat crop mar- 
keting quota regulations may be ob- 
tained either in the issue of the fed- 
eral register for Jan. 12, 1954, or by 
writing to the director of the grain 
division of Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LifFE—— 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS HIT 4,367,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour export sales for the week ended 
Jan. 14 at 4,367,000 bu. were more 
than 1,800,000 bu. greater than the 
week previous. Flour accounted for 
25% of the total, or just under 1,100,- 
000 bu. Of the latter 868,000 bu. were 
worked as Class 2 flour sales with 
the U.K. the big buyer. The equiva- 
lent of 228,000 bu. was sold to IWA 
destinations. 

Wheat sales alone totaled 3,271,000 
bu. of which 1,514,000 bu. were listed 
as IWA sales. These included 404,000 
bu. to Belgium, 384,000 to Nether- 
lands and 354,000 bu. to both Japan 
and South Africa while the rest went 
to Ecuador. Class 2 wheat sales were 
made up of 1,404,000 bu. to the U.K 
and 353,000 bu. to Japan. 


"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARGILL ANNOUNCES FIVE 
EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS — R. J. Harrigan 
has been appointed comptroller of 
Cargill, Inc. Other appointments an- 
nounced at the same time are as 
follows: 

John E. LeFevre, assistant comp- 
troller, grain division; T. T. Hale, as- 
sistant vice president, administrative 
division; H. Robert Diercks and Mait- 
land D. Wyard, assistant vice presi- 
dents, grain division. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


SALINA, KANSAS, GRAIN 
COMPANY REORGANIZED 


SALINA, KANSAS—Formation of 
a partnership to be known as Simp- 
son, Laybourn, Miller & Stark was 
announced here this week as suc- 
cessors of the Simpson, Evans & Lay- 
bourn Grain Co. The new firm will 
begin operations on Feb. 1. 

Partners in the company are Grover 
Simpson, L. A. Laybourn, Robert Mil- 
ler and Robert Stark. All have been 
associated with the former company 
for a number of years. 

Mr. Simpson has been active in the 
grain business since 1929, principally 
at Salina, and is well known through- 
out the Southwest. Mr. Laybourn 
went to Salina in 1948 from Chicago, 
where he had been vice president in 
charge of grain operations for the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 


Previously, he was with the Mid-Con- 
tinent Grain Co. in Kansas City. Mr. 
Miller also was formerly with the 
Mid-Continent firm, but joined the 
Salina company in 1947. Mr. Stark 
became associated with the Salina 
firm in 1946, previously being with 
the Coe Seed Co. 

Simpson, Laybourn, Miller & Stark 
will do a general wholesale grain 
business and will operate country ele- 
vators in Kansas, Nebraska and Colo- 
rado. 

S. Dean Evans, formerly with Simp- 
son, Evans & Laybourn Grain Co., 
has sold his interest in the firm and 
plans to establish the Evans Grain 
Co. in Salina. 


BREAD i6 THE GTAFF OF Lire—— 
BRANCH OFFICE OPENS 
OELWEIN, IOWA The North- 
western Distributing Company’s 
branch office and warehouse in Oel- 
wein, Iowa, has opened for business 
under the management of Bruce Gir- 
ton. The company’s headquarters is 

at Mason City, Iowa. 





———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CCC Swaps Hard 
Wheat, Soft Red 
Wheat Supplies 


CHICAGO—In the last two weeks 
around 375,000 bu. of soft red wheat 
in storage in eastern seaboard cities 
have been traded for hard winters in 
storage in interior positions, mostly in 
the Plains states. The Chicago and 
Kansas City offices of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. have been involved in 
the trades. The eastern cities include 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Philadelphia. 

Private firms owning soft red wheat 
in storage in those cities have offered 
their grain in trade for the hard win- 
ters. The offer is made to the Chicago 
office of the CCC. This office in turn 
negotiates with the Kansas City of- 
fice of the CCC, which has jurisdic- 
tion over most of the hard winter 
wheat owned by the CCC in the 
Plains states. 

Spokesmen for the CCC say there 
is nothing unusual about the swap- 
ping, and that it does not, in their 
knowledge, presage any out-of-the- 
ordinary export demand. It is the first 
time, however, it is believed, that two 
such widely separated parts of the 
country have been involved, as well 
as two separate offices of the CCC. 

The firms offering the soft reds 
take title to a comparable amount of 
hard winters, with the trading basis 
based on market price differentials, 
accumulated storage, freight rates 
and other considerations. Each deal 
has to be a separate negotiation be- 
cause of the very nature of the ar- 
rangement, it is pointed out. Most 
of the deals so far have involved rela- 
tively small amounts of grain—around 
5,000-15,000 bu. 

According to the CCC there has 
been a standing offer for such swap- 
ping deals, and the offer still is open. 
The increased pace of the trading 
represents, if it represents anything, 
CCC spokesmen say, a more positive 
sales approach on the part of the 
agency, and a move to get wheat into 
an exportable position. 





BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by prin 
cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and 
outside points in the Northwest, in sacks, 
and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks 





De« Jan Jan Jan 
25 2 4 16 
Five mills 22.010 23,010 £24,301 *21,508 
*Four mills or less 


vious week 


tRevised from pre- 
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Pacific N.W. Wheat 
May Be Stored in 
“Moth Ball Fleet” 


PORTLAND, ORE.— What to do 
with the surplus wheat of the Pacific 
Northwest was the subject of inten- 
sive conferences held here last week. 
A committee from the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Assn. spent sev- 
eral days on the subject, calling in 
millers, shipping companies, grain ex- 
porters and feed manufacturers to 
express their views. 

The committee, appointed by James 
Hill, president of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Assn., consisted 
of: Harold Sanford, Continental Grain 
Co.; Ory Clarke, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co.; Dick Richards, North 
Pacific Grain Growers, and William 
Gee, H. D. Gee & Co. 

The committee, considering the 
storage space, export and wheat 
usage situation, estimates that at 
least 25 million bushels of additional 
storage will be needed July 1, 1954. 

Limitations of the present laws on 
disposing of surplus wheat were re- 
viewed. Feed subsidies cannot be 
given under the present law. A lim- 
ited export of wheat products has 
some possibilities. But the committee 
determined on one probable outlet for 
wheat which will go under govern- 
ment loan and storage. 

The committee came to the deci- 
sion that the so-called “moth ball’ 
fleet, laid up at Astoria, Ore., should 
be utilized for storage purposes. This 
was considered as the most likely of 
all possibilities for taking care of the 
storage problem with the time avail- 
able. Almost every other outlet pre- 
sented legal difficulties which cannot 
be surmounted in the limited time 
available 


BREAD 


USDA Lists Wheat 
Sales Under New 
Export Program 


WASHINGTON 


S THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
since the inauguration of the non- 
International Wheat Agreement ex- 
port program in early December 
through Jan. 6 a total of 482,029 bu. 
wheat has been sold from its stocks 
for export as flour. 

In the same period, sales under the 
program for export as wheat totaled 
373,963 bu. 

Under the wheat export program 
stocks owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. are offered for sale for 
export as wheat or flour on the basis 
of allowances announced each market 
day. The allowances to date have 
been equal to the IWA subsidy rates. 

An additional 147,533 bu. of CCC 
wheat was sold by the Kansas City 
CSS office in the Jan. 8-14 period, an 
announcement from that office states. 
The Chicago office reports sales of 
70,434 bu. of wheat to be milled for 
export during the same period. 

Wheat or flour exported under this 
program is not eligible for registry or 
export payment under the IWA. Sales 
of wheat for export as wheat are 
made in accordance with Commodity 
Stabilization Service announcements 
GR 261 and GR 212, and sales of 
wheat for export as wheat flour in 
accordance with announcements GR 
262 and GR 212. 
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Ward Baking Co. 
Sales and Net 
Reach New High 


NEW YORK—The Ward Baking 
Co. recorded an increase in net earn- 
ings for the year 1953 while sales 
were climbing to a new high, Faris 
R. Russell, chairman of the board, 
said in the firm’s annual report. 

Mr. Russell told the stockholders 
that sales in 1953 were $96,131,984, 
compared with $92,194,965 in 1952 
Net earnings after all charges, in- 
cluding provisions for federal income 
taxes, were $2,769,029, compared with 
$2,153,349 in 1952, equivalent to $3.12 
per common share vs. $2.36 per com- 
mon share in 1952. 

Included in 1953 earnings was ap- 
proximately 30¢ a share in non-re- 
curring profits which resulted from 
sale of real estate. Working capital, 
earned surplus, and capital surplus 
all showed an increase over the pre- 
vious year 

Mr. Russell's report said that dur- 
ing the year the company increased 
its stock holding in the British Ar- 
kady Co., Ltd., to 90% of the total 
outstanding stock from the 58.6% in- 
terest which it has held since that 
company’s organization some 30 years 
ago. This British affiliate is engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of bak- 
ers’ supplies in Great Britain and 
has had a successful record of growth 
in earnings and dividend payments, 
he said 

The chairman of the board stated 
that it appears there will be an am- 
ple supply of ingredients used by the 
company during 1954. “The cost of 
such ingredients, however, are affect- 
ed not alone by the ordinary forces 
of supply and demand but also by 
government farm policies, and such 
prices presently are not expected to 
be substantially lower in 1954,” Mr. 
Russell said. 

“Labor 
high, after 
increases,” 


costs are at an all-time 
eight successive rounds of 
the report adding: 
“It is hoped that prices of the com- 
pany’s bread and cake products will 
not again have to be increased” be- 
cause of rising labor costs 

Included in Ward’s annual report 
are the operating and financial high- 


Says 


lights for each of the years 1940 
through 1953. This 14-year review 
presents a picture of the steady 


growth of the company over that pe- 
riod, it was pointed out 
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Loyal Loafers 
Go After Doctors 


“Operation—Doctors”—that's the 
first major project of the New Year 
now being undertaken by the mem- 
bership of the Royal Order of Loyal 
Loafers, George N. Graf, head loafer, 
has announced 

In a directive issued to 1,100 mem- 
bers, it was pointed out that the good 
old fashioned “‘Doc”’ is still the most 
important center of influence’ in 
spreading word about the good quali- 
ties of bread. There are more than 
150,000 doctors in the U.S. and the 
objective of the Loafers is to place 
two booklets in the hands of at 
100,000 

The booklets are “How 
You KNOW About Bread?”’ 
Enrichment of Bread.” The Allied 
Loafers will contact bakers to in- 
terest them in supplying the doctors 
in their community or county with 
both booklets. Baker Loafers will con- 


least 


Much Do 
and “The 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


centrate on selling their companies 
on ordering the booklets for distribu- 
tion on the same basis. 

“Doctors are molders of opinion,” 
Mr. Graf said, “and what doctors say 
about any food naturally has an in- 
fluence on their patients, all actual 
or potential bread consumers. 

“Because of this, there is a definite 
need of getting before the medical 
profession the facts of the nutrition- 
al values of enriched white bread. 
Once the doctor is convinced of these 
values he’s pretty sure to include 
bread in any dietary advice he gives 
his patients. 

“The road is long and has many 
turns but much can be accomplished 
through the efforts of our members if 
just a little time is expended in be- 
half of the industry from which we 
earn our livelihood.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD MILLING PLANS 
ALTUS, OKLA., ELEVATOR 


KANSAS CITY—A new half-mil- 
lion-bushel elevator will be built this 
spring by the Standard Milling Co. 
at Altus, Okla., it was announced 
in Kansas City this week. The fa- 
cilities are being erected to serve 15 
Standard country stations in that 
area, R. Hugh Uhlmann, vice presi- 
dent of the company, explained. 

The contract will be let sometime 
this week and it is hoped that con- 
struction can begin next week. The 
steel structure will be completed by 
the 1954 harvest. Total terminal and 
country grain storage owned and op- 
erated by the Standard company will 
be increased to 14,500,000 bu. when 
this new facility is completed. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW KANSAS GRAIN FIRM 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—-Incorporation 
proceedings have been filed with the 
state of Kansas for the Morrison 
Grain Co., Inc., of Salina, Kansas, 
with Milton J. Morrison as resident 
agent. Capitalization is $100,000. 








Charles W. McInerney 


JOINS I. S. JOSEPH—Charles W. 
McInerney has been named director 
of the protein division of the I. 8. 
Joseph Co., Minneapolis feed jobbing 
concern, it has been announced by 
Burton M. Joseph, president. Mr. Mc- 
Inerney, a native of Chicago and a 
graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago, has been in charge of the feed 
department of the George F. Hart- 
nett Co., Chicago, since 1948. He will 
join the Joseph firm on Feb. 1. 
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Nebraska Consolidated Realignment 


TS ae 
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NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED EXECUTIVES 
Mactier, left, as president of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. and R. 8. 
Dickinson, right, as chairman of the board was announced last week. Mr. 
Dickinson has served as president of the company since 1938 and has been 


with Nebraska Consolidated since its organization in 1920. 





— The election of J. A, 


Mr. Mactier has 


worked in a number of capacities since joining the firm in 1946 and has been 


a vice president since 1952. 
Feb. 1, 


OMAHA~— J. A. Mactier was named 
president of the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co. by action of the board 
of directors last week and R. S. Dick- 
inson who has been president of the 
firm since 1938 will assume the post 
of chairman of the board. The exec- 
utive change will be effective Feb. 1 

Mr. Mactier graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1944 and 
served as a submarine officer in the 
Navy during World War IT. He joined 
Nebraska Consolidated in 1946 as a 
country salesman and later worked in 
the grain department. Subsequently 
he became sales manager of the 
southeastern territory and also was 
named advertising manager, 


Several years ago Mr. Mactier as- 
sumed more active part in the execu- 
tive management of the company 
first in the post of assistant to the 
president and later as general mana- 
ger of the Duncan Hines division. He 
has been a vice president of Nebras- 


ka Consolidated since 1952. 

Mr. Dickinson has been active in 
the milling business since finishing 
school in 1910, when he purchased 
an interest in the Ravenna (Neb.) 
Mills in association with the late 
A. R. Kinney. When the Nebraska 


Consolidated Mills Co. was organized 
in 1920 the Ravenna mill was a part 
of the organization and Mr. Dickin- 
son became a vice president of the 
consolidation. He continued as mana- 
ger of the Ravenna mill until 1922. 

When Nebraska Consolidated pur- 
chased a mill in Omaha Mr. Dickin- 
son moved to Grand Island and as- 
sumed the responsibilities of the out- 
state mills in Ravenna, Grand Island 
and Hastings as well as Nebraska 
flour sales. In 1930 he moved to 
Omaha and became general manager 
of all mills in the group. Mr. Dickin- 
son, long active in the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, is also a past presi- 
dent of the Omaha Manufacturers 
Assn. and a director of the Millers 
National Life Insurance Co 

Eventually the Ravenna mill was 
closed and a new mill was built at 
Decatur, Ala. Also, the Hastings pro- 
perty was sold recently and the pres 
ent flour milling properties operated 
by the company include Omaha, 4,800 
sacks: Fremont, Neb., 1,500 sacks; 
Grand Island, Neb. 1,700 sacks and 
Decatur, Ala., 2,400 sacks 


The new executive change will be effective 


Operating a diversified business, 
Nebraska Consolidated has a 700-ton 
formula feed plant, a 900-sack corn 
meal plant in Decatur, and has gone 
into the packaged mix field with the 
highly suecessful Duncan Hines 
brand of cake and pancake mixes 
Within a relatively short time and 
backed by an effective advertising 
campaign Duncan Hines mixes have 
become top sellers in numerous im- 
portant U.S. markets. Direction of 
this division has been by Mr. Mac- 
tier. 

The Duncan Hines division, started 
in 1951, now operates in all or part 
of 35 states. Within the year start- 
ing Feb. 1, the sales goal is 121 mil- 
lion packages of Duncan Hines mixes. 
“Frankly, with the new mixes com- 
ing out I think we'll surpass the 
sales goal,”’ said Mr. Mactier. 

Ready to be released is 
Hines all-purpose flour. 

Commenting on the company’s 
plans for 1954, Mr. Mactier said, 
“Our aggressive organization is plan- 
ning on steady growth in all divi- 
sions. Although quite diversified, our 
business is based on successful opera- 
tion of the flour milling division. 
Here, steady demand for flour from 
Nebraska wheat is encouraging.” 


Duncan 





BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF Liffee 


NEW ORLEANS CSS GRAIN 
OPERATIONS TRANSFERRED 


DALLAS— The grain operations of 
the New Orleans office of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, have been 
transferred to the Dallas office of the 
CSS. Henry G. Sundahl, who han- 
died the grain operations in New 
Orleans, has been transferred to Dal- 
las. 

The territory served by the New 
Orleans office comprises the states of 
Tennessee, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas and Louisiana. Now 
these are combined with the states 
of Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico, 
served by the Dallas office 


BREAD 18 THE GTSFF OF Lire 


STAFF OF LIFE IN TROPIOS 

Cassava, the source of tapioca 
starch, is the staff of life for millions 
of people in the tropics 
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SOME CHAINS COVER 30-45 
DAYS’ NEEDS IN SOUTHWEST 





Soft Wheat Mills Also Report Improved Sales of Cracker- 
Cookie Flour; Spring Wheat Mills’ Volume 
Aided by Small-Lot Sales 


Purchase of 30 to 45-day supplies 
of hard winters by some major chains 
highlighted the flour business last 
week, and sales volume reached a 
good level at most milling centers. 

Southwestern mills experienced the 
best demand at the end of the week 
when the large bakers entered the 
market, and volume for the week 
there averaged 117% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 105% the pre- 
vious week. Sales in that area were 
routine earlier in the period. 

Spring wheat mills had their best 
business early in the period when the 
placing of small-lot orders hit a 
heavier volume. Sales averaged 89% 
for the week, compared with 179% 
the week before. 

Soft wheat mills in the central 
states moved a good quantity of 
cracker-cookie types of flour, mainly 
in lots of 5,000 and 10.000 sacks. 
Sales averaged about 100% of ca- 
pacity 

The United Nations Children’s Re- 
lief Agency purchased 7,000 tons of 
1% ash flour from a U.S. mill for 
shipment to the Middle East. The 
agency sought bids on 680,000 sacks, 
with the remainder apparently cover- 
ed elsewhere. Norway purchased .7% 
ash flour, and Holland made inquiries 
for .5% ash flour. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made arrange- 
ments to exchange wheat stocks it 
owns for 52,000 sacks of flour to go 
to Bolivia. 

Because of the increased export ac- 
tivity, clears continued strong and 
scarce, 

U.S. flour production averaged 93% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
85% the previous week and 94% in 
the comparable week last year. Op- 
erating time was up in all areas but 
the central states, where output was 
unchanged from the week before. 
(See table on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
bakery flour reached a fairly good 
volume last week, the result of an 
accumulation of small orders. Sales 
averaged 89% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 179% the previous 
week and 68% in the corresponding 
week last year. 

Much of the bakery flour business 
was transacted early in the week on 
a moderate price break. Buyers, how- 
ever, confined purchases to nearby 
requirements, with 1,000 and 2,000 
sack orders predominating. A larger 
quantity of price - date - of - shipment 
business was priced out, also. 

As in previous recent weeks, buyers 
displayed little interest in long-term 
bookings, and the amount of flour on 
mills’ books remains lower. than 
usual. 

Prices were lower at the end of 
the week than a week earlier, the re- 
sult of some easing off in premiums 
and a better millfeed market. Clears 
remained strong and in short supply, 
with some of the top grades priced up 
into the standard patent range. 

Family flour trade was routine, 
with directions reported slow to fair. 
Special promotional efforts by some 
mills were under way in an effort to 
step up the rate of shipments. 


Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 109% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 101% the previous 
week and 119% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest output averaged 
100%, compared with 97% the week 
before and 101% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 106% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 110.6% the week be- 
fore and 97% in the corresponding 
week last year. 

Quotations Jan. 15: Standard pat- 
ents $6.17@6.21, short patent $6.274 
6.32, high glutens $6.77@6.87, first 
Clear $5.76@6.21, whole wheat $6.17 
@6.22, family $6.28@7.75. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Several major pur- 
chases by chain bakers last week con- 
tributed to a fairly good week's busi- 
ness for southwestern flour mills last 
week, The situation was mixed, how- 
ever, With the best sales being to the 
chain buyers, and mills that did not 
figure in these trades were left with 
only small lot sales and price-date-of- 
shipment. 

Sales averaged 117% of capacity 
last week, compared with 105% in 
the previous week and 68% a year 
ago. Only about 7% of the week's 
business was for export. 

While bakery flour markets seemed 
less active most of the time last 
week, the buying of 30 to 45 days 
flour requirements by a southwestern 
chain and some medium round lot 
purchases by southwestern and cen- 
tral states customers aided in boost- 
ing the total volume of business last 
week over the previous period. Many 
mills were not selling much flour dur- 
ing the same time and reported only 


small lot sales for nearby shipment 
or p.ds. 

Family flour sales were slow and 
directions on old contracts fair. 
Clears values swelled due to interest 
in 1% ash and some export business 
with Norway. The United Nations 
Children’s Emergency Relief Agency 
bought only about a fourth of the 
amount of flour requested in the U\S., 
that being a 7,000 sack quantity from 
a single mill. Norway covered their 
current interest for .7% ash, and the 
Netherlands was inquiring for 5% 
ash but probably did not buy. The 
PMA arranged with a southwestern 
mill to grind 52,000 sacks of flour 
for shipment to Bolivia. 

Quotations Jan. 15, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.96@6, standard 95% 
patent $5.85@5.90, straight $5.804@ 
5.85; established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.65, first clears $4.504 
5.15, second clears $4.10@4.15, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.75@3.95. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 64%, compared with 80% 
the preceding week and 57% a year 
ago. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices Jan. 5 were unchanged to 5¢ 
sack lower, compared with the previ- 
ous week. 

Hutchinson: Increased 
flour was shown in the Hutchinson 
area the past week as mills took 
numerous orders for p.d.s. or current 
shipment, but in small volume. Most 
were for nearby shipment. Indications 
were most bakers have little faith in 
the current market but must replace 
inventories nearing exhaustion. 
Family flour interest was light and 
shipping directions moderate. Bakery 
flour directions were good, and mills 
operated at 100% capacity for the 
first time in six months. Expectations 
for the coming week are continued 
five-day runs. Prices were down 5¢ 
as millfeed credits improved. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Jan. 16: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, $6.5006.60; bakers’ short 
patent, in papers, $5.80@5.85; stand- 
ard, $5.70@5.75. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Semolina Blend Sales Restricted 
to Small Lots; Durum Prices Gain 


There was no appreciable change 
in the generally slow demand for 
semolina blends in the past week, 
with manufacturers of macaroni and 


noodle products still taking only 
small supplies to fill short - term 
needs. 

Some manufacturers still have 


blends on contracts made when prices 
were lower, and shipments are being 
ordered against these bookings. How- 
ever, market reports indicate that 
shipments have slowed down recent- 
ly, apparently reflecting rather slow 
demand for finished products. For the 
most part, the grocery trade is tak- 
ing only small lots, with the pick up 
in demand anticipated earlier appar- 
ently not developing. 

Market developments have provid- 
ed little incentive for forward book- 
ings, with prices ranging very close 
to the levels prevailing for several 
weeks. Costs of durum wheat ad- 
vanced about 4¢ bu. during the week 
to $3.85 at the top of the range. Re- 
ceipts were light throughout the 
week but somewhat larger on Jan. 
18, when 32 cars arrived at Minne- 
apolis, 

The trade was encouraged by news 
that the U.S. Senate had passed a 
bill which would permit the secretary 


of agriculture to remove marketing 
quota restrictions on durum wheat 
growers this spring. The move would 
open the way for heavier plantings 
and the possibility of overcoming the 
present acute shortage of this type 
of wheat next fall. 

Semolina blends were quoted Jan. 
18 at $7.95@8.10 cwt., bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Jan. 15 were as follows: 

13.59 Moisture or Less 


60 Ib ° $3 
9 Ib 


71@3.85 





> Ib 2.87 @3.12 
hl Ib 2.69@ 2.97 
a2 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca pro of ca 

nacity duction pacity 

Tat 10-15 189,500 192,798 102+ 

Previous week 189,500 *177,150 93t 
Year ago 179,500 28,661 127 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1953-Jan, 15, 1954 4.833, 185¢ 
July 1 1952-Jan. 17, 195 668,716 


*Revised 
ucts 


tTotals include blended prod- 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
SHOW FURTHER GAINS 


Brisk Trade Follows Improvement in 
Formula Feed Demand; 
Shorts Surge 


Millfeed markets advanced in the 
week ending Jan. 18, and prices 
reached the best levels in several 
months. At Kansas City, shorts 
moved ahead of bran again after 
dropping to a discount, and at Minne- 
apolis standard midds. gained on bran 
but were still priced slightly under 
the lighter offal. Prices at Minne- 
apolis gained about $2 ton. Good 
trade was reported at Chicago as 
well, with demand from mixers keep- 
ing pace with improved formula feed 
business. 

Formula feed business was gener- 
ally good in the Northwest last week, 
although some major producers noted 
a slowdown from the volume turned 
out the week before. On the whole, 
though, business so far this year has 
been slightly to considerably ahead 
of the first half of last January. 

The outlook for continued good 
volume in the coming weeks is tem- 
pered somewhat by doubts expressed 
by some observers. A concern of some 
manufacturers is the possibility that 
prices, which have been gradually 
strengthening recently, might reach 
a point which would tend to discour- 
age feeding to some extent. Others 
look for at least a seasonal dropping 
off following the recent brisk busi- 
ness. 

Hog feed sales showed the most 
notable improvement last week, with 
demand expanding for sow feeds and 
starting rations. The anticipated boost 
in the spring pig crop in this area 
promises to lift feed volume. 

Chick starters are moving out in 
better volume, a somewhat unex- 
pected development so early in the 
season. Recent declines in egg prices 
have not as yet hurt demand for lay- 
ing feeds to any great extent, al- 
though a severe decline could discour- 
age chick placements. 

Sales of formula feed continued at 
a good pace in the Southwest last 
week. After the previous week’s sharp 
advance in prices, values of feed held 
fairly steady last week or in some in- 
stances were a shade lower. Because 
of good egg prices and a gradual up- 
turn in flock replacements there were 
prospects of an early start in chick 


feed sales this year. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,438 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 45,207 
tons in the previous week and 52,171 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Crop-year production to 
date totaled 1,353,436 tons as com- 
pared with 1,437,812 tons in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BENSON ASSISTANT 
WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Robert D. McMillen as assistant 
to the secretary on special assign- 
ments has been announced by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson. 
The appointment will be effective Jan. 
15. He succeeds Harold O. Belknap, 
who, since last fall, has been serving 
the secretary as consultant, on leave 
from Braun & Co., management and 
public relations consultant. Mr. Mc- 

Millen is a veteran newsman. 
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Wheat Futures Priees 


Show Further Gains 


Nearby Deliveries Strongest; USDA Reports 
Heavy Participation in Loan Program 


Wheat futures prices were up in 
the week ending Jan. 18, the result 
largely of some good gains posted in 
the final day of the period. Earlier, 
prices fluctuated considerably within 
a narrow range. Nearby futures 


showed the best gains, with March 
up 3% at Kansas City and 2% at 


Chicago. Minneapolis May moved up 
2%%¢ bu. New crop futures advanced 


fractions at the winter wheat mar- 
kets while Minneapolis July moved 
up 2%¢ bu. Analysis of the Presi- 


dent’s farm price proposal was the 
center of considerable market atten- 
tion, with the proposal generally in- 
terpreted as at least mildly bullish 
because of the “insulated reserve” 
feature of the proposal. Doubts of the 
effectiveness of this plan were ex- 
pressed, however. A heavy influx of 
wheat at terminals depressed the 
premiums structure in the face of 
futures market strength. Improved 
domestic flour business supported 
markets somewhat during the week 
Closing prices for wheat futures 
Jan. 18 were: Chicago March 
$2.12%, May $2.111%4-%, July $2.01%- 
%, September $2.03%; Minneapolis 


May $2.26%, July $2.18'2; Kansas 
City—March $2.29%, May $2.16%, 
July $2.02%, July hard wheat 


$2.07%4. 
Hearings Begin 

Hearings on the new farm legisla- 
tion started before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee Jan. 18. Indica- 
tions from Washington were that the 
plan would meet heavy opposition 
from farm state legislators, with 
many of the them declaring hostility 
toward any reduction in price sup- 
port rates. Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, appeared before 
the Senate committee to present ar- 
guments for the administration's pro- 
posal and revealed that $1 billion 
would be sought to move US. agri- 
cultural products abroad under aid 
programs over the next few years. 
He said $300 million would be asked 
initially to get the program started. 
The Secretary said that continuation 
of the present price support set-up 


would result in substantial losses 
which could also become “stagger- 
ing.” 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported last week that the 
amount of wheat put under price sup- 
port through Dec. 15 was 431 million 


bushels, roughly 23.5 million more 
than pledged through Nov. 15 and 


about 88 million more than was 
placed by Dec. 15 a year ago. With a 
month and a half to go until dead- 
line, producers were expected to 
break last year’s record total of 460 
million bushels. Except for top quali- 
ty protein wheat, market prices re- 
main below loan levels, a factor ex- 
pected to encourage further tie-ups 
this month. Tightness in market sup- 
plies before the end of the crop year 
was predicted. 

Swapping of Commodity Credit 
Corp. supplies of hard wheat in the 
Southwest for soft wheat in eastern 
positions attracted market attention. 
The Chicago CCC office reported that 
in the last two weeks about 375,000 
bu. had been swapped. Expansion of 
these deals could strengthen the Chi- 
cago market, based on soft wheat 
values, in relation to the Kansas City 
market, observers say. 


The USDA reported that through 
Jan. 6 sales of wheat under the ex- 





port programs announced in Decem- 
ber totaled 373,963 bu. for export 
as wheat and 482,029 for export as 
flour. Under the program export al- 
lowances are offered on purchase of 
CCC wheat which correspond to the 
daily International Wheat Agreement 
subsidy rates. 

Chief export business last week 
was the purchase by Germany of 4 
million bushels of hard and soft win- 
ter wheat. Further buying by Ger- 
many was expected shortly, although 
it was reported that nation also was 
negotiating with France and Turkey 
for supplies. 

Premiums Slide 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 6.7 million bushels for the 
week ended Jan. 14, compared with 
3.5 million the previous week and 
6.1 million for the comparable week 
a year earlier. At Minneapolis, re- 
ceipts increased materially, repre- 
senting mainly ordinary protein 
wheat from North Dakota. Minne- 
apolis receipts of all classes for the 
week totaled 1,192 cars, while Duluth 
arrivals totaled 1,084 cars. 

The increased offerings coupled 
with only a fair demand resulted in 
a drop in premiums of 1¢ to 2¢ for 
wheat in the 12% to 13% protein 
brackets. Trading basis on 15% pro- 
tein and higher remained firm. On 
January 15, trading ranges were as 
follows: Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
was quoted at 11¢ over May, 12% 
protein at 17@20¢ over, 13% protein 
20@25¢ over, 14% protein 30734¢ 
over, 15% protein 43@44¢ over, 16% 
protein 59@60¢ over. The average 
protein content of the Hard Red 
Spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 12.83% and the 
durum 10.68%. 

Durum wheat prices advanced, re- 
flecting principally the very light of- 
ferings. Bids on test weight ranged 
to $3.71@3.85 on 60-lb. durum and 
down to $2.69@297 on 51 Ib. grain. 
(See table on page 14.) 

The following table shows the .ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Jan. 15: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 568 Ib $ , 
11% Protein . 2.36% d 
12% Protein 2.42% @2.45% 
13% Protein 2.45% @2.50% 
14% Protein 2.55% @2.59% 
15% Protein 148% @2.69% 
16% Protein . 844% @2.85% 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—-2@4¢ each |b. under 68 Ib, 
Damage—%@1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


K.C. Receipts Heavy 

A surge of wheat receipts to the 
Kansas City market continued last 
week, with 1,285 cars received against 
913 in the previous week and 977 a 
year ago. The premium basis for cash 
wheat crumbled under improved of- 
ferings and only moderate interest in 
buying by mills. High proteins de- 
clined as much as 3¢ on the premium 
scale, while a fairly good export in- 
terest held ordinary wheat only 1¢ 
below the premium level of a week 
ago. Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
winter was 20¢ over May, while 12.5% 
protein dropped to 23@23%¢ over 
and 14% to 23@38¢ over. The basic 
May future opened the week at 
$2.12%, and after reaching a high of 
$2.14% early in the week, closed at 
$2.14%. Futures showed better tend- 
encies of holding ground last week 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


_ 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 
Eo EE SR 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mille reporting currently In The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

Jan. 10-15, *Previous Jan. 12-17 Jan, 13-18 Jan. 14-19 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 
Northw 731.628 714.850 AAS t ' 840.622 
Southw 1,1¢ 12 1,049,296 1,209,094 1 j rn 1 425,178 
But 14,482 454,315 17,624 13,400 010 
Cen and Southeast 556.773 7,431 70 ,4.840 Ao 
North Pacific Coast 289,258 221,433 106,918 170.534 8.689 

Totals 3,257.353 2,997,289 473.708 Love ; 1,696,761 

Percentage of total U.S. output 7 ; ’ 76 


*Revised 


flour production 





--Percentage of capacity operated In 5-day week July l to 
Jan. 10-15, Previous Jan. 12-17, Jan, 13-18, Jan. 14-19, Jan. 1 Jan. 17 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 } 
Northwest 100 97 101 ge: 10% 19,715,651 21 
Southwest ao ao KA 101 105 } 9 658 i 
Buffalo 111 os 119 112 114 14 681 ‘ ! 
Central and 8. E 83 83 8h 83 76 16,468,12 15 3 
No. Pacifie Coast 83 63 4 oe oda saol S,1/0,042 
Totals 93 85 94 97 leo 90,701,707 94.280.119 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Jan. 11-15 274.850 246,357 89 Jan, 10-16 253,500 276.708 109 
Previous week 274,850 234.556 8 Previous week 253.600 "268,689 101 
Year ago 340,600 285,985 84 Year ago 282,500 333,998 Ye 
Two years ago 140.600 s45,144 1 Two years ago 252,500 300,347 106 
Five-year average ng Five-year average 105 
Ten-year average 09 Ten-year average oo 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 


capacity output tivity 
Jan, 11-15 1,021,500 918,955 90 
Previous week 1,021,500 814,740 A) 
Year ago 1 019,750 923,049 $1 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 1,029,092 101 
Five-year average 96 
Ten-year average wf 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio. Michigan, Indiana, 






Kentucky North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
§-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 10-15 671,400 556,773 83 
Previous week 671,400 *567 431 a3 
Year ago . 671,000 070 85 
Two years ago 671,400 154,840 Ka 
Five-year average 82 
Ten-year average £0 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
§-day week Flour % nc 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 10-15 450 500 514,482 111 
Previous week 459,500 *454,315 9% 
Year ago . 459 500 547,624 119 
Two years ago 159,800 513,409 11 
Five-year average 104 
average .. 96 


Ten-year 


ised 


*Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


of Kansas City and 8t. Joseph, (2) 


Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolta, 


week ending 
with season total of (1) principal mille tn Nebraska 
princtpal milia of Minnesota 
a. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 
eluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Lakota, 
Montana and lowa 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan, 10-16 181,250 154,820 “4 
Previous week 481,250 456,161 95 
Year ago 646,260 HO04,674 92 
Two years ago 552.000 163,029 a3 
Five-year average &7 
Ten-year average si 

*Kevised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal milis on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and tnterior 
Washington Mills 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan, 10-15 215,000 189,258 “a 
Previous week 216,000 146,130 “7 
Year ago 230.000 18%.719 76 
Two years ago 230,000 211,227 e2 
Five-year average 8&7 
Ten-year average 40 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Jan. 10-15 132.000 100,000 76 
Previous week 143,000 *76,303 57 
Year ago 133,200 122,699 v2 
Two years ago 122,000 159,307 119 
Five-year a\erage 94 
Ten-year average 6u 

*Revised 

Jan. 16, and prior two weeks together 


Kaneas and Oklahoma and the cities 
lowa North and South 


Paul and lruluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


p-——Bouth west *— 
Weekly Crop year 
production § to date 


11-1¢ 23.597 674,211 14,901 
ious week $21,248 $15,125 
wks. ago... 18,549 12,863 
14,483 708,982 17,053 

7 828 718,850 14,410 

28,860 748,004 15,679 

25,335 721,083 13,891 

average 26,021 714,226 15,187 





*Principal mills, **84% of total capacity 


——Northwest*— r 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


uffalot 
Weekly Crop 


--Combined?*® 


year Weekly Crop yr. 


394.880 9,040 284,345 48.498 1,353,436 
18.834 145 207 
soa 9.400 
436,469 10,636 292,361 2,171 1,497,812 
423.644 6.758 191,999 1.906 1,534,493 
411 776 10,232 72,5 1472 1,632,367 
408,079 10613 s14,2 19.839 1446,414 
414,970 10,236 $31,507 1,463 1,460,702 


tAll mills, tRevised 





than the cash end. Word from in- 
terior points, however, indicates sell- 
ing of wheat has dropped off mate- 
rially, and receipts should be reduced 
considerably in the Kansas City mar- 
ket this week, 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 15 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.33% @2.67% 
No, 2 bark and Hard 2 

No. 3 Dark and Hard 

No. 4 Dark and Hard 

No. 1 Read : 2 

No. 2 Red j 

No, 3 Red 2.22 

No. 4 Hed 1.90 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Jan. 18 at $2.644%272.65%, delivered 
Texas common points, with a 2¢ pre- 


mium paid for 13% protein. Demand 
was fair and offerings were not press- 
ing. 

Wheat trading in the Pacific North- 
west is virtually at a standstill, with 
no export bookings in several weeks 
and wheat piling up both in the coun- 
try and at terminals. Estimates place 
the probable carryover at 75 million 
bushels at the end of the current 
season, with a good crop of winter 
wheat coming on, Sales of wheat last 
week were made in small quantities 
at $2.33 bushel, a decline of about 4¢ 
bu. from the high of the season. 


Heavy snowfall blanketed the interi- 
or wheat growing counties last week, 
easing concern about the possibility 
of freezing out. 
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THREE WEST COAST BAKERIES 
JOIN CAMPBELL TAGGART CHAIN 





Kilpatrick’s, Old Home and San Joaquin Affiliate—Cali- 
fornia Companies Bring Strength to 57 
Bakeries in 20 States 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Campbell Tag- 


wart Associated Bakeries, Inc., has 
assumed control of several West 
Coast bakeries to bring its total 


strength to 57 bakeries in 20 states. 

A joint statement by J. W. Carence, 
chairman of the board, and I, E. 
Madsen, president, follows: 

“On behalf of the board of directors 
of Campbell Taggart, we are happy 
to announce to the baking industry 
the affiliation with our group of the 
following baking organizations, Kil- 
patrick's Bakeries, San Francisco and 
Oakland, including San Joaquin Bak- 
ing Co., Fresno, with affiliated plants 
in Visalia and Modesto, also Earl 
Schnetz’ Bakeries in Sacramento and 
Chico, Cal. We are proud to become 
associated with the men who have 
built these outstanding bakery opera- 
tions and confidently look forward to 


mutual benefits to be derived from 
this affiliation. 

“In line with Campbell Taggart’s 
policy, the present personne! will 
carry on as usual under the efficient 
guidance of Messrs. Kilpatrick, 
Schnetz and Bradford, who have been 
elected presidents of the three newly 
formed corporations. They will be 
supported by the services rendered by 
Campbell Taggart to all its sub- 
sidiaries. 

“The Campbell Taggart group now 
consists of 57 bakeries located in 20 
states.” 

Harold W. Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick's 
Bakery, San Francisco, has been 
prominent in American Bakers Assn 
activities for many years, as has Ear] 
Schnetz, president and manager of 
the Old Home Bakers, Sacramento, 
Cal. The Bradford referred to is A. R. 
Bradford, San Joaquin Baking Co., 
Fresno, Cal. 





USDA Reports Grain Supplies 


Under CCC Ownership, Control 


WASHINGTON -- Reporting gov- 
ernment inventory and loan program 
conditions as of Nov. 30 and Dec. 15, 
1953, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture this week noted that wheat in 
both categories exceeded 850 million 
bushels. Corn stocks owned or con- 
trolled by Commodity Credit Corp. 
amounted to more than 530 million 
bushels. 

Since the last report of CCC, there 
has been no major change in the 
stock position of the government in 
other major comodities. 

From the pocketbook side, CCC 
now has invested more than $5.2 bil- 
lion of its $6.75 billion borrowing au- 
thority, with more obligations ahead. 

This condition points up the request 
this week by Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, for Congress to 
grant an additional borrowing au- 
thority of $1.75 billion if the corpora- 
tion is not to become insolvent before 
the end of the fiscal year. He stated 
that the deadline for the CCC debacle 
might come in early spring unless his 
request was granted. 


Bill Introduced 

Senator George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
introduced a bill to make the bor- 
rowing authority of CCC $8.5 billion 
effective July 1, 1954. There is little 
doubt that Congress will approve this 
measure. 

The USDA report on commodities 
put under support through Dee. 15 
showed that some 95 million bushels 
of 1953-crop corn had gone under 
support. Approximately 431 million 
bushels of 1953-crop wheat had been 
put under support through Dec. 15, 


Grain Under Price 


Farm-stored 


Wareh'se-stored 


compared with 343 million bushels of 
1952-crop wheat during the same 
period in 1952. Support on 1953-crop 
wheat available through January 


The accompanying table shows 


amounts of 1953 crops under loans 
and purchase agreements through 
Dec.°15 but does not include direct 


purchases of 750,000 bu. of flaxseed in 
Texas, 
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D. F. GERDOM, COLORADO 
COMPANY OFFICIAL, DIES 


WASHINGTON Delbert F. Ger- 
dom, manager of the grain depart- 
ment of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, died unexpectedly 
here Jan. 18. He had been in Wash- 
ington as a representative of an in 
dustry advisory group. He was 47 
years old. Death was caused by a 
heart attack in his hotel. 

Mr. Gerdom was president of the 
Xolorado Grain, Milling & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. and chairman of the na- 
tional country elevator committee of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. at the time of his death 

Widely known in the grain and feed 
industries, Mr. Gerdom had appeared 
to be well and attended a morning 
session of the industry advisory 
groups before his death that day. He 
was born in Arlington, Iowa. 

Mr. Gerdom became head of the 
grain department of the Colorado 
company in October, 1945. He pre- 
viously had been with Lamson Bros. 
& Co., Chicago, and prior to that was 





Support on Dee. 15 


Purchase agreement | 


(1,000 bu.) (1,000 bu.) (1,000 bu.) (1,000 bu.) 
Harl 22,268 8,512 Lad ; 
Cer 88,110 1,667 6,124 94,801 
rl ed 4,863 8,755 621 14 
Grats orghume 2,040 23,496 ’ 
Ont 33,556 7,812 1,998 43,3 
Rye 2,293 1,240 6¢ ; 
Sov n 11,050 17,548 i97 9,09 
Wheat 163,278 266,155 11,597 431.0 


317,468 





335,085 21,778 674 1 


associated with the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. at Omaha and with Bart- 
lett-Frazier & Co. and Trans-Missis- 
sippi Grain Co. at Omaha and Chi- 
cago 

He is survived by his widow, Flor- 
ence; his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Gerdom, Burlington, Iowa; two 
brothers and a sister. 

Funeral services will be conducted 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
— BREAD (6 THE GTAFF OF LIFE 
KROGER PAYS QUARTERLY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO—A quarterly 
dividend of 45¢ share on common 
stock of the Kroger Co. was declared 
at the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held Jan. 8. The dividend is 
payable March 3, 1954, to sharehold- 
ers of record as of January 29, 1954. 

At the same time, the directors 
authorized a quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 on the six per cent first pre- 
ferred stock, payable April 1, 1954, 
to shareholders of record as of March 
15, 1954. A quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 was also declared on the seven 
per cent second preferred stock, pay- 
able May 1, 1954, to shareholders of 
record as of April 15, 1954. 
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MICHIGAN MILLERS PLAN 
VARIED PROGRAM JAN. 23 


DETROIT—A last-minute bulletin 
issued by the Michigan State Millers 
Assn. promises an interesting pro- 
gram for the winter meeting of the 
organization scheduled for the Fort 
Shelby Hotel in Detroit Jan. 23. 

The business part of the program, 
convening at 9:30 a.m., will be con- 
cluded in the morning. This will in- 
clude reports from the president, the 
treasurer and committee chairmen. 
A report also will be made by a rep- 
resentative of the Federal Soft Wheat 
Quality Laboratories, Wooster, Ohio. 

The afternoon program will get 
under way at 2 p.m. with an address 
on new machinery developments by 
Howard Beebe, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. Following will be ;: 
moving picture on hedging by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Hill 
Clark, Millers National Federation, 
Chicago, next will address the group. 
Willard H. Hagenmeyer, Henkel 
Flour Mills, division of International 
Milling Co., president of the organ- 
ization, will conclude the afternoon 
program by presenting the new offi- 
cers for 1954. 

The meeting will end with a cock- 
tail party sponsored by the Allied 
Assn., beginning at 5:30 p.m., fol- 
lowed by the annual banquet. The 
banquet speaker will be Albert Ken- 
nedy Rowswell, noted humorist, phil- 
osopher and author. 
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NEW YORK FEED GROUP 
PLANS WINTER MEETING 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—The Mutual 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. has 
announced program plans for its 
forthcoming winter convention to be 
held in Buffalo Feb. 17. 

The three speakers thus far sched- 
uled to appear on the program are: 
Richard L. Kathe of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., who will 
discuss “Trends in the Feed Indus- 
try”; L. W. Cassel, Whitmoyer Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa., who 
will cover poultry nutrition, and 
Professor C. B. Knodt, Pennsylvania 
State College, who will review recent 
developments in the field of dairy nu- 
trition. 

The convention will be held at the 
Hotel Statler and those planning to 
attend should make reservations di- 
rect. 
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Sylvester J. Meyers 
Again HeadsChicago 
Board of Trade 


CHICAGO—A slate of candidates 
headed by president Sylvester J. 
Meyers, was elected unopposed Jan. 
18 in the annual ballot vote for of- 
ficers of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
it was announced by Robert C. Lie- 
benow, secretary. Mr. Meyers is com- 
pleting his first term as president. 
He previously filled the offices of 
first and second vice president and 
was a director of the exchange for 
five years. He also has been presi- 
dent of Arcady Farms Milling Co. 
since 1952. 

Julius Mayer, second vice presi- 
dent during 1953, has been named to 
the post of first vice president as the 
result of the election. He is execu- 
tive vice president of Continental 
Grain Co. 

Succeeding Mr. Mayer as second 
vice president is William G. Walton. 
A director of the exchange for the 
past five years, he has been a mem- 
ber of the board since 1937 and is 
assistant secretary and _ assistant 
treasurer of General Mills, Inc. 

Newly elected directors are: Wil- 





Sylvester J. Meyers 


liam G. Catron, Jr., vice president 
of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., and 


James P. Reichmann, broker. Mr. 
Reichmann is also president of the 
Grain Exchange Institute, Inc. Di- 


rectors reelected for 3-year terms 
were: Henry M. Wolf, broker; James 
S. Schonberg, assistant secretary, 
Uhlmann Grain Co., and Vincent W. 
Rooney, broker. 

William C. Engel and John G. Mc- 
Carthy, each to serve three years, 
were elected members of the nomi- 
nating committee. Other elected com- 
mittee selections were: Arbitration: 
Arthur J. Bailer, Earl G. Bostrom, 
Richard M. Withrow, Harry B. Trei- 
chel and Herman Gordon; Appeals: 
Paul E. Berry, Robert L. Carpenter, 
Melville E. Latimer, John F. Mc- 
Guire and Donald R. Ryan. 


The newly elected officials will be 
installed in office Jan. 25. 








BREAO |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


230,000 BU. ADDITION 
LORRAINE, KANSAS—The Lor- 
raine (Kansas) Grain, Fuel & Stock 
Co. plans to build a 230,000 bu. addi- 
tion to its facilities. 
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GRAIN SERVICE ~ 
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New York Louisville 

Chicego Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
inneapolis 

Buffalo Portland 


Sen Francisco 


Toledo Los Angel 

geles 
Columbus Vancouver, B, C 
Norfolk Washington, D. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicego Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omehe ecemenle 
; ni 
— Galveston 
Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 





” MILLING WHEATS 
From 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA id 
: — 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


’ 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


RDSTOWN MILLS 
OMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 

























Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Jan. Jan 
il, 18 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 33 24% 27 27 
Allis-Chalmers 52% 41% 455% 47% 
Pfd. $3.25 118% 86 9314 95% 
Am. Cyanamid 55% «4154 «48 47% 
A-D-M Co. . & 30 33% 34% 
Borden .. 61 52% G1 60% 
Cont. Baking “Co. 25% 18% -. 22% 
Pid. $5.50 . 95% 8954 91%, 92% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 78 67% 3% 76 
Cream of Wheat 274 25% 26% 27% 
Dow Chemical 13% 33% 36% 37% 
Gen. Baking Co. 14% 10% 10% 10%, 
Gen. Foods Corp. 60% 530% 59% 60 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 62% 2 62% 
Pid. 5% 124% 113 124 121 
Merck & Co. 25%, 17 20 21% 
Pid. $4 iil 92% 99 101% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 38 34 36% 36% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 37%, 32 35%, 36 
Procter & Gamble. 69'4 59% 69 69% 
Quaker Oats Co. 30% 254% We 2% 
Pid. $6 ove 146% 131% 143 145 
St. Regis Paper © o 23 3% 17% 20% 21 
Std. Brands, Inc. 29% 25 28% 2 
Sterling Drug . 37% 3254 37% 37% 
Sunsh, Bis., Ine. 73% 66 1% 73% 
United Biscuit 
of America 39% 33%, 38% 38% 
Victor Ch. Wks. 28% 24% 27% 28% 
Ward Baking Co, 25 18% 22% 22% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


American Cyanamid, Pfd. 130 135 
Corn Prod, Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.. 175 175% 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pid. 101% 102 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd.. 143 145 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 91% 96 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 344% Pfd.... 121 125 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 87 BRL, 
Natl, Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 173% 17 
Pillsbury M., Inec., $4 Pfd. 100% 161% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pid. 90% 92 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. o4 95 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pid. 87% 88%, 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 93 93% 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd. 103% 105 
Victor Ch, Wks., $3.50 Pfd. HO, 92 
Ward Baking Co. 101% 102% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Jan. Jan. 
11 


1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 171 14%, 168 
Pid, $5 135% 129% 134 135 
Hathaway Bak., 
Ene. “A” 12% BG ” 9% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 23%, 17% 18 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants ... 10 6% BY RY 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 2% 3 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. ....... 101 102 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, 8&8 Pfd. bs 131% 135 
Novadel-Agene tie 24 25 
Omar, Ine, we -- 16% 17% 
Wagner Baking rr Oo. i’ 7 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 109 110 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
we Jan. 
1953-54 1953 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Can, Bread, Pfd. Si 46 41% 47% 
62 58 


Can Food Pr., Pid. 66 45 
Catelli Food, A 19 13 13% 13% 
Consol. Bakeries Hh, 7 as RY 
Federal Grain 21% #14 19% 19% 
Gen, Bakeries 6 490 5SYQ TH 
Lake of the Woods 33154 %& 29% 2 
Maple Leaf Mig. ” 6% 1% 1% 
rid, 90 wo 88 90 
Ogilvie Flour 33 0% 31 31 
Toronto Elevs. Mm% WY 138% 13% 
United Grain, A ik 16% 16% 16% 
(reorge Weston 35% 26% 35% 34% 
Pid. 4%% 98% 91% 96 96, 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Canada Bread 2.95 3.00 
Can, Bakeries 11% 12% 
Can, Food Prod. 3.50 3.90 
Can, Food Prod., A 7 1% 
Catelli Food, B loa, > 
Federal Grain, Pfd. 26% 264%, 
Inter-City Baking . 13 20 
Inter. Milling, Pfd.* 76 748 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. . 138 

McCabe Grain, A 12% 12% 
Mid Pacifie Grain 14% 15 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 150 160 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 120 
Standard Brands* 27% 27% 


*U.s. funds. 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stock of bonded gralr nthe U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade, Jan. 8, 1954 (000's omitted) 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
1¢ 


¢ 
79 





Dulut h 

Baltimore ) 

Milwaukee, afloat 160 2513 
Totals eee 1,285 5,566 762 2.602 

Previous week 1,162 7 4 2724 








yours always with . 


ANGELITE 
COOKIE KING—cookie 
CRACKER KING—cracker 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING —low viscosity flour 





Unitormity 


the priceless al in flour 


Acme-Evans Flours 


cake flour 


and doughnut flour 


ny elelale be ateleL 


100% soft wheat graham 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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ESTABLISHEO 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 





EE ROGALSKY. MILLING CO 


* MEPHERSON, KANGAS + 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Fermers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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1953 Macaroni Sales 
Total $243.930.000: 
1954 Outlook Bright 


CHICAGO Macaroni products, 
which have steadily gained in both 
production and consumption since 
1947, again appear on the brink of a 
record year. 

Although year end figures are not 
yet completed, estimated total sales 
volume for the industry is set at 
$243,930,000, Robert M. Green, secre- 
tary of the National Macaroni Insti- 
tute, reported. The 1953 total repre- 
sents a $15,970,000 increase over the 
1952 figure of $227,960,000 

In announcing the industry's esti- 
mated sales for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1953, Mr. Green further approxi- 
mated that 68% of the total con- 
sumption of macaroni products was 
from over-the-counter grocery sales 
He added that macaroni products 
have a high sales volume and still 
afford the grocer a better than aver- 
age profit margin. 

The majority of the nation’s maca- 
roni manufacturers expect the indus- 
try to maintain or increase this sales 
volume in 1954, Mr. Green said. Cit- 
ing the results of a recently com- 
pleted industry-wide survey, he said: 
“A business increase is expected by 
50% of the macaroni manufacturers; 
while 25% believe the sales picture 
will remain at its present state. The 
remaining 25% look for a drop in their 


business with estimates ranging from 
1 to 15%. Of the 50% who anticipate 
an upswing in the sales curve, esti- 
mates run from as low as 1% to as 
high as 20%.” 

One of the reasons given by a 
manufacturer for the expected in- 
crease is that he anticipates there 
will be more demand for macaroni in 
1954 as people look’ for lower priced 
foods, Mr. Green divulged. 

Answers varied to the survey's 
question of profits, Mr. Green pointed 
out. Twenty-four per cent of the in- 
dustry looks for an improvement with 
the removal of the excess profits tax. 
Of the remaining 76%, 33 expect 
profits to remain at their present 
level and 45% anticipate a drop. 

Larger seiling forces, more adver- 
tising, smarter packaging, are all ex- 
pected to play a big part in the plans 
of the various macaroni manufactur- 
ers to meet the increased competition 
from all products for a fair share of 
the consumer’s dollar. 

“It all adds up to an optimistic 
viewpoint for the macaroni industry 
in the coming year,” Mr. Green con- 
cluded 


——SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE- 


DISTRICT 8 OF AOM 
WILL MEET MARCH 27 
BUFFALO—Niagara District No. 8 
of the Association of Operative Mil- 
lers will meet March 27 at the King 
Edward Hotel in Toronto, Ont., ac- 
cording to Roy F. Kehr, Buffalo, sec- 
retary of the district. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











better bags 
for ever 100 years 


CHASE ey Vemelel it. kh? 









HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTre, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasteRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Crry 








” CK RIVER” @¢@ b be) s “OLD TIMES” 
ROCTYE BLODGETT’S” RYE cwits: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
— Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 


FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 


Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











KNAPPEN funeis® 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








BV etechkeocilon 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


H. CC. MEINING 


ae & CO. cmcrcosu 
Phone: WAbssh 2.6815 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Kansas City 
Wolcott & ee Sanaten 
bey 
Main Office: aneas “CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-Herre_sater Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 





GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Australia Shows 
Concern Over 
Wheat Surplus 


LONDON—-Australia, worried over 
an unsaleable wheat surplus of 60 
million bushels, is making a drive to 
boost sales of both wheat and flour 
in overseas markets, with special em- 
phasis on meeting the competition 
provided by Canada. Highlighting the 
problem is criticism of Britain for 
buying wheat from Canada tor dol- 
lars when Australian supplies are 
available for sterling. 

Charles Perrett, general manager 
of the Australian Wheat Board, is to 
visit Singapore, Malaya, Hong Kong, 
the Philippines and Japan, foliowing 
immediately behind Canada’s Dr. J. 
Ansv] Anderson, chief chemist of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners; Wil- 
liam Riddel of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, and G. N. Vogel, chief of the 


Since 


Shp 


Cotton and Burlap av 








PERCY KENT BAG CO., 1. 
KANSAS CITY « BUFFALO + NEW YORK 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offic: Denver, C¢ 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, ttl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Quality Cakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co: 








“Golden Loaf” 


The Flour with oe Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


s Our 
ad 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 
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grain division in the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. Another Aus- 
tralian mission, consisting of C. T. 
Chapman and L. H. Dorman is to 
visit Rhodesia, Mozambique, Kenya, 
Madagascar, Mauritius and Aden. On 
the return trip this mission will also 
take in India, Ceylon, Singapore and 
Indonesia, all places visited by the 
Canadians. 
Air Complaints 


The presence of leading British 
financial and trade experts in Aus- 
tralia for the commonwealth eco- 
nomic conference has been used by 
the Australians to air grievances in 
connection with Britain’s wheat buy- 
ing policy since its refusal to join the 
new International Wheat Agreement. 
There has been criticism of Britain's 
action in buying wheat for dollars in 
Canada when it could have used 
sterling to buy up the Australian sur- 
plus, or a substantial portion of it. 
The Australians complain that last 
year they increased their wheat acre- 
age to help Britain save dollars and 
now that the British have reduced 
their purchases, the wheat is un- 
saleable. 

It has been suggested in Australia 
that Britain is buying Canadian 
wheat at a special price, lower than 
published rates operative for other 
countries. 


Need Hard Wheat 


London marketmen point out, how- 
ever, that much of the Australian 
wheat does not meet British milling 
requirements since the millers must 
have Canadian hard wheat to pro- 
duce the required quality of bread 
flour. Some Australian wheat is used 
in the grist along with home grown 
supplies, but the greatest proportion 
is Canadian. 

Sir John Teasdale, head of the 
Australian Wheat Board, declaring 
that the wheat-growing industry is 
facing its biggest crisis since the 
depression, has advocated a curtail- 
ment of acreage. This policy has been 
criticized as “counsel of utter de- 
spair’’ and is not expected to prove 
acceptable to the growers. The an- 
swer, it is said, lies in a determined 
sales drive such as that now being 
sponsored by the wheat board. Other 
observers consider that Britain should 
rejoin IWA so that a guaranteed out- 
let can be provided for the Australian 
trade. 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 











MILLS AT SPOKANE 


WENATCHEE RITZVILLE 


NEW SPOKANE Mili 
THE WORLD'S "MOST MODERN 


ONE OF 


PORTLAND 











INCORPORATEQ 


Against All Risks 








Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Chicago - New York « Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 





























107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 


PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“f"s!° 


- 














GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 











The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRend 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© PhoneL.D. 98 

STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR end JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Manegers 


Lewis W. Sanford 
Maneger 












Phone 3316 






TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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Farm Science 


By DR. EARL L. BUTZ 


Head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics, 
Purdue University 


W°* live in an era of the most 
rapid scientific and technolog- 
ical change of all time. If you were 
to put the full recorded history of 
man on the face of your clock, start- 
ing with the story of creation in the 
took of Genesis and continuing until 
1853—100 years ago-—the hands of 
your clock would have moved from 
noon around to 11:45 p.m. The last 
15 minutes on the face of your clock 
would represent the last century. Yet 
output per worker in the United 
States has increased more in that 
last 15 minutes than in the entire 
previous eleven hours and forty-five 
minutes. And most of the increase 
within that last 15 minutes has oc- 
curred since the turn of the present 
century. Many of us now living have 
played a substantial role in this 
amazing scientific and technological 
revolution. 

Let us imagine for a moment that 
a good Egyptian farmer in the day 
of Moses could have been brought 
back to life in the days of the Cae- 
sars, some 12 centuries later, and 
placed on a good farm in Italy, then 
the most advanced nation of the 
world. He could have farmed with 
practically no additional instruction, 
for the art of agriculture’ had 
changed little if any in the interven- 
ing 12 centuries. Let us now imagine 
that same farmer brought back to 
life on a good English farm in the 
days of Shakespeare, some four cen- 


turies ago. He still would have been 
a pretty good farmer with no addi- 
tional instruction. Now let's bring 
that same ancient Egyptian farmer 
to the Eastern shores of America 150 


years ago and put him on Thomas 
Jefferson's farm, one of the advanced 
farms of that day. He still would not 
have found the art of farming very 
ditferent from that which he had 
practiced in Egypt nearly 3,000 years 
earlier. He still would have used the 
same motive power, the same crude 
implements, and a large amount of 
hand labor. He would have known 
very little about fertilization, im- 
proved varieties, high producing 
breeds of livestock, and the hundred 
mechanical and electrical gadgets on 
our modern farms. 

Now imagine for a moment that 
same farmer on a modern American 
farm. He would be completely be- 
wildered. He would not even recog- 
nize the working end of the tractor 
parked in the farm yard. He would 
probably raise the cry of “witch- 
craft’ at all the wonderful things 
performed by mechanical and elec- 
trical power. It would require hard 
years of instruction and apprentice- 
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ship for him before he could even be- 
gin to operate the modern American 
farm. 

ee 6 


SSZSMILLERS AND BAKERS 
have long been interested in the mar- 
ket represented by children and 
young people as a stronghold of con- 
sumption. Equal reward might be 
found in selling wheat flour foods to 
the 1314 million people over 65. A 
number of food manufacturers are 
developing special products for this 
market. Bread would seem to answer 
all specifications. It offers a gener- 
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ous amount of nourishment at low 
cost. It is popular, easily digested, 
easily chewed, and convenient. It is 
estimated that there will be 16 mil- 
lion people over 65 by 1960, out of 
175 or 180 million total population. 
But as the number of older persons 
increases, so does the baby crop. It is 
estimated that the 1950’s will bring 
35 million new customers.—Wheat 
Flour Institute. 
ee @ 


Bolting cloths for sifting flour 
were woven in ancient times out of 
horsehair, papyrus reeds and flax. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller 








25 Years Ago: 


Consolidated Bakeries, Ltd., was 
organized in Toronto to take over 
the baking subsidiaries of Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and the plants 
and business of the Northern Bak- 
eries, Ltd. 

William B. Ward, who had retired 
in the previous year as president of 
the Ward Baking Corp., returned to 
active direction of the company. He 
was generally credited with being 
the driving force behind the consoli- 
dations and mergers of bakery chains 
which had featured the development 
of the industry after World War I. 
The most spectacular of the enter- 
prises in which Mr. Ward had par- 
ticipated was the formation of the 
Ward Food Products Corp. in Janu- 
ary, 1926. When the articles of incor- 
poration were filed in Maryland, it 
was announced that the authorized 
capital stock would be 2,000,000 no- 
par shares, and the charter was 
unique in that unusual provisions 
were made for philanthropic enter- 


prises. Rumors that the corporation 
planned to absorb the Ward, Conti- 
nental and General organizations 
aroused a tempest of protest in the 
press, and cries of “bread trust” were 
widespread. The Department of Jus- 
tice filed a suit to restrain the com- 
bination. The defendants denied that 
there was any attempt to violate the 
Clayton act or Sherman antitrust 
law. However, a decree was handed 
down dissolving the Ward Food 
Products Corp., reducing the author- 
ized capitalization of the General 
Baking Corp. and providing for the 
complete separation of the Ward 
Baking Corp., the Continental Baking 
Corp. and the General Baking Corp. 
The defendants were perpetually en- 
joined from again attempting such a 
combination. 


50 Years Ago: 


Market Note: “The milling year 
[1902-1903 crop year] offered many 
hard nuts for mills in the Northwest 
to crack, and it goes down in history 





“Some folks,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “seem to have the idea that a new administration in 


the guv’ment is going to fix 
things up so’s nobody else will 
have to do much. Well, some- 
way or other, a change of admini- 
stration strikes me a good deal 
like the time ’way back yonder 
when we tore out the big water 
wheel and put in a turbine. We 
all got as het up and excited as 
bein’ at a hoss race, an’ then 
when we turned the water on all 
that happened was that the mill 


started runnin’ and we found ourselves back on the old job 
of hustlin’ for orders so’s to keep it goin’.” 











as one in which there was more toil, 
in proportion to net profits realized, 
than ever before experienced. There 
appeared to develop more almost 
insurmountable conditions than in 
other years for the miller to grap- 
ple with, and he labored hard only 
to see the 12 months close with re- 
turns more meager than usual. No- 
table among the drawbacks more em- 
phasized than heretofore was a light 
foreign trade; an extreme premium for 
spot wheat over futures, in the Min- 
neapolis market; and discrimination 
in freight rates. Supplemental to this, 
the mills were greatly handicapped 
by the shoratge of fuel during the 
winter, the expense incurred in se- 
curing coal entailing an extra cost 
of 3@3%4¢ bbl. in the manufacture 
of flour. While the Minneapolis mills 
were to some extent helped by their 
waterpower, they did not escape a 
heavy penalty resulting from the coal 
miners’ strike. The higher cost of 
labor and material added approxi- 
mately 2¢ bbl. more. Both barrels 
and bags have been materially ad- 
vanced, barrels at present costing 
214¢ more than a year ago. 

Special Telegram: “The Gallego 
mill at Richmond, Va., burned Dec. 
27. The mill and stock are a total 
loss; covered by insurance. This mill 
was founded in 1798 and figured in 
the early history of this country. It 
was partially burned in 1846 and 
again in 1865, in the general confla- 
gration which followed the capture 
of the southern capital by the com- 
bined armies of the North. The mill 
had an average daily capacity of 
1,500 bbl. of flour and 1,500 bu. of 
cornmeal. Warner, Moore & Co. are 
the owners.” 


75 Years Ago: 


Millers were complaining bitterly 
of the damage done to millstones, 
brush machines and bolting cloths by 
fragments of wire used in some of 
the new types of grain binders. One 
of them exhibited several quarts of 
wire varying from one quarter of an 
inch to two inches in length. William 
Hood Dunwoody, John Crosby and 
George Hineline acted as a commit- 
tee representing the Minneapolis 
Millers Assn. in efforts to persuade 
farmers to discontinue the use of 
wire, a practice which was to prove 
short-lived. 

D. R. Sparks was president of the 
Illinois Millers Assn. 


SMALL BOY IN QUICK 
TRANSIT 
From lanes of interstellar pattern, 
From roads on Jupiter and Saturn, 
His thoughts return in headlong 
flight 
At speed surpassing that of light, 
And kitchenward he turns his tread 
At whiff of fresh-baked gingerbread! 


Grace V. Watkins 
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DISMOUNTING FROM THE TIGER 

E WHO rides a tiger has a hard time dis- 
H mounting. This old Chinese proverb was 
never better illustrated than by the predicament 
in which a national economy finds itself when it 
attempts to free itself from a subsidized agricul- 
ture. Exciting as a ride on the tiger’s back may 
be at first, it soon becomes uncomfortable. Then it 
is that the nature of the rider’s hazardous situa- 
tion, which ought to have occurred to him before 
mounting, becomes distressingly apparent. He sees 
that he can't dismount without the probability of 
pain and suffering, which the tiger is sure to exact 
as payment for the ride. 

The proposed new farm program—which isn’t 
new at all except as it is an attempt to prepare 
the way for something new—-meets head on, as it 
must, the problem of how to get off the tiger of 
subsidy-produced surpluses. The flexible support 
devices of 1948-1949 seemed like effective formulas 
for dismounting, but they did not fully assure the 
farmer that he wouldn't be eaten on the way off 
the tiger’s back. Now it is proposed to allay some 
of the resulting and quite natural apprehension by 
softening the incidence of price-support reduction. 
The impact of the sliding-scale support system is 
to be cushioned by a statistical or actual reduction 
in the surpluses, which are now so large as to 
make immediate application of the sliding scale 
formulas catastrophic or at least politically un- 
palatable. 

It seems to have been agreed on all sides that 
a really new farm program cannot be devised or 
inaugurated until the present burden of surpluses 
is reduced. Sliding-scale support and a modernized 
parity are keystones in administration 
philosophy as it is now outlined for the considera- 
tion of Congress, and it is assumed that favorable 
congressional weather for these things will be con- 
ditional to a large extent upon what can be done 
to clean up the surplus stables. 

The proposed “insulated reserve” plan of reduc- 
ing surpluses statistically so as to take some of 
their pressure off the support and parity system 
is not intended to deceive anyone, and its possible 
effectiveness will be viewed variously and with 
some skepticism. But the administration does not 
rely entirely upon surplus reduction by bookkeep- 
ing. It will try to do more than make the insulated 
It will work harder to whittle it 
down through diversion programs such as school 
lunches, aid to friendly foreign nations and dis- 
aster emergencies. Possibly we shall see such 
breaking down of foreign trading barriers as the 
much-publicized notion of selling CCC butter to 
Russia, of which The Northwestern Miller’s Wash- 
ington correspondent, John Cipperly, apprized the 
world in his sensational news beat a few days ago. 
Although there are hurdles of habit and policy in 
the Department of Commerce and the Department 
of State they may not prove insurmountable, and 
we are likely to hear much more of the butter 
proposal. 

How does all this promise to affect the lives 
and fortunes of flour millers? In no way at all, 
apparently, and of course it isn’t intended to. 
Processors of farm products long since reconciled 
themselves to being merely incidental beneficiaries 
of political economics designed to uplift the finan- 
cial status of the farmer. They are inclined to be 
content if they escape serious injury. After nearly 
a quarter of a century of attempted farm aids they 
would sigh with relief if there were no more farm 
relief. 

Some programs and proposals have pleased 
flour millers less than others. The apparently 
abandoned two-price system probably would have 
suited them better than anything recently sug- 
gested. But on the whole the detail of agricultural 
economics by government fiat has become aca- 
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demic with them—a subject for more or less in- 
They 


teresting conversation, like the weather. 
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have achieved a sort of philosophical immunity to 
the whole thing. 

Much of the flour milling industry's early re- 
sistance to the socialistic aspects of farm relief 
has been lost or has lapsed into silence with the 
passage of years. Government-controlled prosperity 
for agriculture long since ceased to be debatable. 
Conversation centers upon the mechanical device 
for achieving it, not upon the economic principle 
involved. It is generally polite, and seldom dis- 
putatious. Even such a specific device as the sub- 
sidy, though it is unanimously abhored as an 
evil thing, nevertheless is piously accepted as sin- 
less if our political and social mentors declare 
it to be useful in promoting national defense and 
security. And even that great-and perhaps last 
bulwark of free competitive enterprise, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, though it 
frowns at the socialistic nature of subsidies, speaks 
respectfully of what it regards as legitimate usages 
of subsidies, as may best be judged by a reading 
of the paragraphs immediately following. 


NAM ON SUBSIDIES—A resolution of the 
board of directors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers sets forth the policy of that 
organization on subsidies in these words: 

1. Except where justifiable for reasons of na- 
tional defense and security, subsidies should be 
discontinued as instruments of federal policy. 

2. If a subsidy is determined to be necessary 
for reasons of national defense and security, it 
should be maintained or established only with 
proper safeguards against excessive payments and 
other abuses written into the law, and after every 
other means consistent with the operation of a 
free market has been found inadequate to main- 
tain the needed volume of goods, services, or 
facilities. Such a subsidy should be kept in effect 
only for such time as the need for it actually 
exists. 

3. Where present federal subsidies have ren- 
dered affected sectors of the economy dependent 
upon them to an important degree, such subsidies 
should be terminated by such procedures as are 
necessary to assure an orderly transition to a 
sound basis of free enterprise without causing 
undue hardship in the process. It is the primary 
responsibility of the group affected by the par- 
ticular subsidy to effect this transition without 
disruption of production and markets. 

4. Where it is found necessary to maintain ex- 
isting subsidies for a limited time to assure the 
orderly transition to a free economy, or where 
subsidies are established or maintained for rea- 
sons of national defense and security, such subsi- 
dies should not be hidden, but should be readily 
identifiable and, in the case of credit operations, 
should be self-sustaining and conducted in ac- 
cordance with sound accounting principles. 

5. Subsidies are ineffective in holding down 
price levels, and should not be used for that 
purpose. 

Are farm product subsidies essential now to 
national defense and security? NAM does not 
specify. Presumably it is content to let them 
remain “for a limited time to assure the orderly 
transition to a free economy.” But subsidies are 
not readily limited either in time, space or 
amount, as the congressional sequel will demon- 
strate. 
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REDUCING THE WILL TO EARN 
EAKENING of personal incentive under 
W a corrosive influence of welfare statism 
is observable in much of our economic life. It is, 
in fact, inherent in the whole philosophy of social 
security. 

Pensions and unemployment compensation as 
yet are too small to have had much effect upon the 
will to earn. Pensioners in general appear to want 
to earn more than the law allows—in fact, most 
of them simply must earn more. But though the 
smothering of individual incentive is still largely 
potential on the social security front it is actual 
and obvious in the area of income taxation. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. warns 
that excessive tax rates are eliminating savings 
among middle and upper income groups which 
have traditionally supplied the capital to keep our 
economy growing. The chamber takes its stand 
for better balancing of the tax system by greater 
reliance on a broader and more equitable system 
of excise taxes, coupled with simultaneous reduc- 
tion of the income tax burden. These steps, it says, 
would open the gates to a greater expansion of 
our economy and would enable us to achieve an 
even higher standard of living than we have now. 

In the past, the U.S. placed a much greater 
reliance on excise taxes than it does today, For 
more than our first 100 years nearly all federal 
tax collections came from customs and excises. 
Income taxes were almost unheard of until the 
early 1900s. 

In 1919, shortly after income taxes had been 
instituted, excises accounted for about 28% of all 
federal revenue. By 1929, excises had declined to 
about 16%; but as income taxes fell off during 
the 1930s, the excises rose to more than 40%. Since 
then there has been a steady decline until today 
excises account for only 14% of the revenues. 

Most other countries have a better balance be- 
tween income and outgo taxes than does the US. 
In the 1952-53 fiscal year Canada, for example, 
obtained 63% of her revenues from income taxes, 
30% from excises and 7% from other sources; 
3reat Britain secured 43% from income taxes; 
33% from excises and 24% from other sources. 
In France, the ratio in 1952 ran 33%; 54% and 
13%. Germany held a ratio of 18%; 64% and 18%. 

The income tax, as such, is a useful part of 
the tax structure, and probably will always be. It 
is an excellent source of revenue. But excessive 
use of the income tax has many bad features. 
High income taxes greatly reduce the individual's 
incentive toward greater effort by reducing re- 
ward for outstanding performance. Individual ef- 
fort has been one of the great sources of the coun- 
try’s high standard of living. Tax rates which take 
away as many as $9 out of every extra $10 earned 
by greater effort dampen this incentive and reduce 
productivity. 

By reducing the prospective reward, high in- 
come taxes also destroy much of the individual's 
incentive to take financial risks. This means less 
investment capital is available to provide for new 
machinery, new products and new jobs. 

With as many as 700,000 more job seekers each 
year as a result of our expanding population, and 
an average of more than $11,000 of tools and 
equipment needed for each job, a continuing flow 
of new investment capital is essentiai. 


——wGifitan i@ THE STAFF OF LIF® 





British Socialism may have produced pie in 
the sky, but no waffles on the griddle. A news- 
paperman, boring into the fact that waffles were 
unavailable to patrons of a government-run res- 
taurant in a large London railway terminus, was 
told: “Too many people wanted them.” Thus does 
governmental control reach its inevitable des- 
tination. From fixing price and production it goes 
on to the regulation of what men may eat—or may 
not eat. 
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italian Mills Eye 
Export Market, Get 
Government Help 


TORONTO — The Italian millers, 
with a productive capacity well above 
the home consumption level of flour, 
are taking an interest in the poten- 
tialities of the export market with 
encouragement from the government. 

In the crop years 1950-51 and 1951- 
52 Italy bought substantial amounts 
of flour from Canada-—-792,866 bbl. 
and 678,310 bbl, respectively. The 
falling away of the Italian demand, 
together with that from other tem- 
porary buyers such as Egypt, is a 
contributory factor to the present 
recession in which the Canadian mill- 
ing industry finds itself. There is little 
liklihood of these markets returning, 
particularly at a time when many 
minor countries are endeavoring to 
sell to overseas users, 

Trade sources report that mills in 
southern Italy are being allowed to 
buy imported wheat under a “tem- 
porary admission” system introduced 
by the government. Purchase of this 
wheat is conditional upon the re- 
export of an equivalent quantity of 
milling products within six months, 
or if an extension is granted, two 
years. This wheat, bearing an import 
duty of 30%, costs less than home 
grown wheat, and the millers have 
decided to risk taking it despite the 
uncertainty of the overseas flour mar- 
ket. No doubt, it is suggested, they 
will prevail upon the authorities to 
extend the sales period to two years. 
The presence of this wheat, observers 
believe, will materially add to the 
government's difficulties in market- 
ing the heavy crop of home grown 
wheat. 

Offer Russian Wheat 

Adding to the difficulties is the 
presence of a quantity of Russian 
wheat purchased under government 
auspices at reportedly high prices. 
This is being offered to the mills at 
less than cost in order to allow com- 
petition on the export flour market. 
Traders underline the fact, however, 
that the wheat is of high quality and 
the resulting flour should be readily 
saleable provided the price is right. 

Canada is still interested in the 
Italian market, although the possi- 
bility of substantial sales appears re- 
mote. In the first four months of the 
present crop year sales totaled 26,- 
899 bbl, an increase over the total 
export of only 16,754 bbl. in the crop 
year 1952-53. Dr. Charles F. Wilson, 
well known for his work in connec- 
tion with the organization of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, is now 
agricultural counsellor at the Ca- 
nadian Embassy in Rome, and one of 
his duties is to facilitate the sales 
of wheat and flour, not only in Italy, 
but in the whole Mediterranean area. 

Dr. Wilson has given some back- 
ground to the Italian position in the 
Canadian government publication, 
Foreign Trade, and he reports that 
developments in Italian agricultural 
policy in the past few months have 
been shaped by a recent change in 
ministers and by the harvest of a 
record cereal crop, 


Price Issue Debated 

After the elections in June, 1953, 
resulting in a defeat for the DeGas- 
pari government, Rocco Salomone, 
formerly chairman of the Senate Ag- 
ricultural Committee, became minis- 
ter of agriculture. On the first day 
that the Senate convened after the 
formation of the new government in 
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August, Dr. Wilson states, a debate 
took place on the guaranteed price 
for wheat and the continuation of the 
system of partial delivery of the har- 
vested wheat to government pools 
The previous government had ordered 
that the previous year’s level of guar- 
anteed prices would continue for the 
1953-54 season together with the sys- 
tem of partial “‘amassment” on which 
these guaranteed prices applied. 

The guaranteed prices are set at 
$2.93@3.15 bu. for soft wheat and 
$3.250@3.47 bu. for durum wheat, 
levels which appear ample by North 
American standards, particularly in 
view of the recent decline in the 
prices of imported wheat. Neverthe- 
less, the opposition political party 
argued for an increase in the level of 
the guaranteed prices to take into ac- 
count rising production costs. Despite 
these arguments Mr. Salomone af- 
firmed the government's decision to 
continue the guaranteed prices at the 
previous year’s level. 

Under the amassment law, about 
one third of the total wheat har- 
vested must be delivered to the com- 
pulsory pool. This meant that out of 
a total crop of 8.8 million metric tons 
1,610,000 tons goes into the pool with 
3,190,000 tons going onto the free 
market. Seed requirements are set at 
1 million tons, with 2.8 million tons 
retained by growers for their own 
use and the balance of 200,000 tons 
going into a voluntary pool organized 
by a producers’ cooperative organiza- 
tion. This is operated in a manner 
somewhat similar to the Canadian 
system with an initial advance ap- 
preciably below the prevailing market 
rate and subsequent participation 
payments. The free market wheat is 
bought by the mills. 

Views Change 

Dr. Wilson states that the principle 
of partial amassment is a two-edged 
affair. When domestic supplies are 
tight and local prices are firm, pro- 
ducers are relatively happy with the 
free market and discontented with 
their compulsory deliveries at a fixed 
price. This year, when local supplies 
are heavy and millers have been of- 
fering less than the government guar- 
anteed price, pleas for an enlarge- 


ment of the compulsory pool have 
been made. Accordingly, Dr. Wilson 
declares, the new government’s deci- 
sion not to change the guaranteed 
price nor the extent of the compulsory 
amassment were decisions of conse- 
quence. In the prewar regime, he 
adds, all wheat deliveries were com- 
pulsory at fixed prices, and postwar 
administrations have steered a middle 
course between the extremes of com- 
pulsory total deliveries at fixed prices 
and of having all the wheat sold on 


the free market without the benefit 
of any price support. 
Because of this year’s abundant 


harvest Mr. Salomone announced that 


Italy would require no imports of 
wheat from North America during 
the present crop year. Relatively 


small quantities of durum wheat 
would be required, but he indicated 
that Italy would endeavor to secure 
these from Russia and Turkey. 

Dr. Wilson recalled that on 
signing of the IWA renewal terms, 
the Italian government subscribed 
for a guaranteed quantity of 850,000 
tons, at a time when the prospects 
for the 1953 Italian wheat crop were 
something less than average. Unques- 
tionably, he adds, this year’s record 
crop has altered the Italian attitude 
toward continuing as a member of the 
agreement. A number of articles in 
the newspapers have argued that be- 
cause of this year’s supply situation 
in Italy the Italian government could 
afford to withdraw from the agree- 
ment. 


the 
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BISCUIT MANUFACTURE 
IN CANADA HITS PEAK 
WINNIPEG — More biscuits were 
manufactured in Canada in 1952 than 
in any other year on record, accord- 


ing to figures released by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics Jan. 4. 
Output from all industries climbed 


to 115,364 tons from 111,222 in 1951, 
compared with 74,549 tons in 1946 
and 53,952 in 1938. 

Plain and fancy biscuits accounted 
for the advance with production 
reaching 92,413 tons compared with 
86,274 in 1951. 
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MAPLE LEAF TO RETIRE 
5% PREFERENCE STOCK 

TORONTO—The the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., have 
decided that it is in the best inter- 
ests of the company to retire as many 
outstanding preference shares as can 
be purchased at a reasonable price 
having regard to the prices at which 
the shares have been traded on the 
market. 

Kenneth F. Wadsworth, president 
and general manager, announces that 
in pursuance of this policy the com- 
pany offers to purchase for $90 a 
share its 5% $100 par cumulative 
redeemable preference stock. Stock- 
holders accepting the offer have been 
asked to forward their certificates by 
Feb. 25 to the Chartered Trust Co., 
Toronto. 


directors of 


The announcement states that it is 
anticipated that the retirement of 
preference shares will appreciably re- 
duce the net working capital of the 
company. In addition, the company 
is undertaking extensive moderniza- 
tion at its West Toronto plant, in- 
cluding provision for increased grain 
storage facilities. It is contemplated 
that the company will be required to 
increase consolidated funded indebt- 
edness by between $3.5 million and 
$4 million to meet the cost of the 
expansion and to provide working 
capital. 

The directors, the announcement 
concludes, have authorized the com- 
pany’s officers to make arrangements 
for the necessary borrowing. 

Maple Leaf’s $100 par preference 
shares during 1953-54 ranged in val- 
ue from $80 to $90, according to To- 
ronto Stock Exchange sources. Re- 
cent trading has been at $90 a share. 
As of July 31, 1953, the same source 
reports that 65,376 shares were in 
the hands of the shareholders. 

In November, 1951, Maple Leaf 
offered one common share and 12 of 
its preference shares, then at a par 
value of $1 for each two common 
shares in Purity Flour Mills, Ltd. The 
change-over was successfully com- 
pleted. 
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Imported Flour 


Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the National Joint Industrial Council 
for the Flour Milling Industry in Lon- 
don recently, Timothy J. Healy, sec- 
retary of the operatives’ side of the 
council and an active trade union 
leader, is reported to have drawn at- 
tention to the serious competition of 
imported flour in the U.K. 

Mr. Healy's remark that he hoped 
the millers would give some con- 
sideration to the dangers facing the 
industry consequent upon the dump- 
ing of foreign flour was greeted by 
the members with applause. He said 
that he was not in a position to give 
the exact quantity of flour involved 
but, he added, “from what has been 
conveyed to me I think I shal! not be 
far out when I suggest that the im- 
ported flour has reached a_ figure 
equal to a quarter of the production 
capacity of the flour milling industry.” 

This, Mr. Healy continued, affected 
the employers and it faced trade 
union members with uncertainty of 
the maintenance of full employment. 
More serious in his opinion was the 


danger of losing one of the foremost 
technical industries in Great Britain. 
He suggested that joint representa- 
tion might be necessary to the powers 
that be and he concluded, ‘‘Let us get 
together.” 

The British millers have never re- 
vealed their total capacity in recent 
years but their output runs around 
four million long tons annuall y. 
Therefore, if Mr. Healy’s information 
is correct, and from the published re- 
port no one contradicted him, flour 
being imported from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and a few minor countries now 
entering the trade, is currently at the 
rate of one million tons a year or 
about 11 million barrels. Yet accord- 
ing to the statistical service of the 
British government's Board of Trade 
imports in the year ended Aug. 31, 
1952, were set at only 4,959,000 bbl. 
Of this Canada provided about 3,- 
950,000 bbl. 


Scare Policy 

The highest recorded flour import 
figure was in 1948 when the total en- 
tering the country was officially set 


at 9,061,000 bbl. It would be surpris- 
ing to learn, trade observers say, that 
imports were running in excess of 
this figure as suggested by Mr. Healy. 
It could be that someone has been 
trying to scare Mr. Healy, and the 
operatives he represents, in order to 
obtain trade union support for a cam- 
paign to persuade the government to 
increase the tariff on flour coming 
from foreign countries. This tariff is 
currently set at 10% ad valorem but 
commonwealth exporters are ex- 
empted under the terms of Imperial 
Preference. It follows that any move 
to increase the disadvantage of for- 
eign millers might be accompanied by 
an attempt to place a duty on flour 
coming from Canada and Australia. 


Market Steadier 


The British flour market is re- 
ported to be showing a steadier trend 
although there is still no disposition 
on the part of the consumer to pay 
the higher price for the whiter loaf. 
Thus the demand for 72% extraction 
flour still remains low. Generally 
speaking, buyers of flour are ex- 
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tremely bearish, the report adds. 
Millers in the Liverpool district 
have set a price of 106/6 280 lb. sack 
ex mill, equivalent to $14.91 at an 
exchange rate of $2.80 to the pound 
sterling. National flour of 80% ex- 
traction is quoted at 101/6 ex mill 
equivalent to $14.21. 
the self-rising flour market 
report of increased pros- 
Speaking at the annual meet- 
McDougalls Trust, Ltd., self- 
rising flour manufacturers, Kenneth 
A. E. Moore, chairman, welcomed the 
freedom recently given to the trade 
in the selection and purchase of wheat 
and in the production and sale of an 
article of the highest quality. 
Mr. Moore declared ‘The 
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winds of competition have been a 
stimulus to all engaged in the con- 
duct of business and I am glad to say 
that in the first three months of the 
current fiscal year, production and 
sales of self-rising flour have ad- 
vanced to a new high level. Our mills 
and packing plants are running to 
capacity and they are hard put to it 
to meet orders.” 


Wheat on Sample 


The National Association of British 
and Irish Millers report that its coun- 
cil has unanimously adopted the rec- 
ommendation of the wheat and grain 
contracts committee that millers 


should purchase all wheats, other 
than Canadian, either on sealed 
sample or against f.a.q. standards 


made up in London or against stand- 
ards adopted either by the London or 
Liverpool corn trade associations. 

During February the British gov- 
ernment plans to release 105,000 long 
tons of imported wheat from its 
security stocks with similar amounts 
scheduled to be released in each of 
the months March and April. The 
provisional figure set for May is 70,- 
000 tons. The presence of these stocks 
on the market reduces the demand 
from Canada and elsewhere and until 
they are cleared, imports will be re- 
duced. Nevertheless, the British have 
stepped up their wheat buying in 
Canada and business is reported as 
fairly satisfactory. 


European Deals 


Turkish sellers are still active on 
the export market and contrary to 
previous reports shipments are con- 
tinuing to Germany. There had been 
rumors of dissatisfaction with the 
quality of the wheat but these have 
not been substantiated by events. 
Brazil is also reported to be a buyer 
of Turkish wheat with Switzerland, 
Yguoslavia and Israel also listed. 

Germany is also buying from 
Sweden, total deals being assessed by 
trade sources at 70,000 tons, the price 
being set at around $70 ton. France 
has also arranged to sell 60,000 tons 
to Germany but it has not been re- 
vealed whether the French will main- 
tain their rule of shipping a portion 
of the deal as flour 
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Royal Seal 


Banquet 
The Quaker Oats Company 
OF CANADA LIMITED 

Export Dept., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 
“KWAKER” Mills at 


Cable Address: Peterborough & Saskatoon 











ols» EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
ag? —_ Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


4, 
4i e 4i 4i 4i 4i e Mi 
Cartier Lasalle Pontiac 
Cables — Eastmiills + MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Cable Address —MILPRODS, 
MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P.O.B. 3007 


Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


Winnipes 


Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Exporters of 
Grain, Flour and Allied Products 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD Y CANADA'S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS / hy 


CREAM OF 
CANADIAN THE WEST 


NELSON 


_ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
\ MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


| OATMEAL LIMITED 
7) Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
| . ok! Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 














Specialists in [Ililling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 

















: ie Poin ase PURITY THREE STARS 
NCOUVER CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 

















s n rs 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 








Cable Address 





= a ~ ALL 
HASTINGS con CABLE CODES 
Montreal Ae USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc WHeat FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Blidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Suner Chie} 


Hich Protein Flour 
GREEN'S MILLING CO. 
eends, Minn. 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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PROGRAM PLANS OUTLINED 
BY INDIANA FEED GROUP 


INDIANAPOLIS — Announcement 
has been made of the tentative pro- 
gram of the Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. meeting Jan. 24-26 at 
the Claypool Hotel here. The sched- 
ule follows: 

Jan. 24—3 p.m., annual meeting of 
the board of directors; 6:30 p.m., 
past presidents’ dinner for officers, 
directors and wives; 8:15 p.m., ad- 
vance registration of delegates and 
wives, Mrs. Harmon, assistant secre- 
tary, in charge. 

Jan. 25—8 a.m., 8th floor, registra- 
tion of guests and wives; banquet 
tickets, including registration, $5; 
registration only, $2; door prizes will 
be given at each business session; 
10 am., group singing led by Bill 
Beck, Selbyville; call to order and 
address by Richard V. Hardin, Fort- 
ville, president of the group; report 
of the executive secretary, Fred K. 
Sale, Indianapolis; address by Ray 
B. Bowden, executive vice president, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn.; 
report on group insurance, Spafford 
Orwig, Indianapolis; and appoint- 
ment of the nominating and resolu- 
tions committees. 

1:30 p.m., report of the treasurer, 
D. G. Phillips, Indianapolis; film, 
“Market Place U.S.A.”; address, R. 
C. Cunningham, president GFDNA; 
report on collection service, Herbert 
Jerome, Indianapolis; and address, 
“Piddler, Peddlers and Salesmen,” 
Dave Livingston, Washington, Iowa. 

Jan. 26—9:30 a.m., report of legis- 
lative committee, Hal. G. Hoham, Au- 
burn; address, “Some Economic De- 
velopments,” M. O. Ross, president, 
Butler University, Indianapolis; swine 
nutrition panel, moderator, Dr. 
Claude Harper, head, department of 
animal husbandry, Purdue Univer- 
sity, La Fayette; Dr. M. J. Brine- 

gar, Allied Mills, Inc., Libertyville, 
Ill.; Dr. R. O. Nesheim, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago; Dr. W. N. McMillen, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIL; 
report of resolutions committee; ad- 
dress, ‘‘Please Give Me a Man,” Eliz- 
abeth Gray, Princeton, Ky.; report of 
nominating committee and adjourn- 
ment. 

Entertainment on Jan. 25 will in- 
clude a 12:30 p.m. luncheon for wives 
of delegates with Mrs. Margaret Hoyt 
Schneider, Indianapolis, speaking on 
“Hands in This Changing World” 
and the banquet at 6:45 p.m. with 
dinner music, followed by a floor 
show. The latter will be provided by 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade and 
grain, feed and allied firms. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


TOLEDO GRAIN TRADE 
IN 1953 SETS RECORD 
TOLEDO—Grain receipts and ship- 

ments in the Toledo market hit a 

record high in 1953. A total of 69.- 

487,000 bu. grain were received and 

40,180,000 bu. were shipped. The pre- 

vious all-time record was in 1949. 
During the past year a total of 

34,777 carloads were received while 

20,341 carloads were shipped. 
Receipts by lake for the year were 

450,500, while shipments totaled 4.,- 

000,000 bu. 

“BREAD '@ THE BTAFF OF Lire 
KANSAS ELEVATOR EXPANDS 
SATANTA, KANSAS—A new con- 

crete elevator with a 280,000-bu. ca- 

pacity will be built here by the Farm- 
ers Elevator & Merchandise Co. Last 
year the Satanta Cooperative Grain 

Co. erected a 500,000-bu. addition to 

its 250,000-bu. elevator. Lester R. Mc- 

Donald, manager of Farmers Elevator 

and Merchandise Co., announced the 

building plans. 



















{= age) tle Mee) Mm Aolt] aan le) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Pread is the 
Staff of Litr”’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BES] 


Flour mtelth 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—‘“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
° 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References; Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews ere for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton secks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 

Salina: Demand was fair for flour 
the past week with prices about 10¢ 
sack lower than this time last week. 
Shipping directions have been satis- 
factory. 

Oklahoma City: There was a de- 
cline in flour prices from the previous 
week, and sales averaged 75% and 
operations 85%. Closing quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points, Jan. 16: 
Carlots, family short patent $7.35@ 
7.45; bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.95 @6.05. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher 
on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week was only 
moderate, and sales amounted to only 
15 to 25% of capacity, mainly small 
lots, family flour predominating, and 
for nearby shipment; running time 
continued at about four days. Prices 
were unchanged except that bakers’ 
flour was a shade lower, Quotations 
Jan. 15: Extra high patent family 
$7.20@7.50, high patent $6.90@7.20; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6.20@ 
6.30; first clears, unenriched, $4.75@ 
4.85, delivered T.C.P. 


Central West 


Chicage: An upturn in soft wheat 
flour business occurred in the central 
states during the week ending Jan 
15, and this kept the volume of flour 
sales at a relatively satisfactory level, 
despite a slump in demand for hard 
winters. Total sales were estimated 
at around 100% of capacity. 

The soft wheat sales mostly were 
of cracker-ecookie types, with sales 
in the 5,000 to 10,000 sack class pro- 
viding the biggest volume. There 
was a seattering of intermediate 
grades of cake flour as well as some 
blender types. 

Spring wheat flour moved at only 
a fair pace at best, but southwestern 
brands met only a few orders of price- 
date-of-shipment type. Family flour 
business, too, was disappointing, with 
directions slipping to one of the low- 
est levels in several weeks. 

Quotations Jan. 15: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.50@6.70, standard $6.40@6.60, 
first clear $646.25; hard winter short 
$6.08@6.25, 95% patent $6.03@6.15, 
clear $5.49; family flour $8.05; soft 
winter short $7.11@7.12, standard 
$4.75 @6.42, clear $5.36 @6.25. 

St. Louis: Demand for flour in this 
area last week was fair; shipping di- 
rections are picking up some, Demand 
for clears and low grades is getting 
better. 

Quotations, Jan. 15, in 100-Ib. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top soft patent 
$6.20, top hard $7.80, ordinary $6.35; 
100-Ib. paper sacks, bakers, cake $6, 
pastry $5.05, soft straights $5.20, 
clears $4.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.25, standard patent $6.10, 
clears $5.40; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.80, standard $6.70, clears $6.60. 


Boston: Flour prices were generally 
easier in the local market last week, 
with the volume of trading once again 
on a restricted level. Springs aver- 
aged 2¢ net lower for the week with 
the exception of first clears which 
showed a gain of 5¢. Hard winters 


closed about 8¢ lower. Soft wheat 
flours were relatively stable, with 
eastern straights showing the only 
price fluctuation, advancing 5¢ on the 
inside of the price range. 

Several single carlot sales were re- 
ported for delivery ranging from 
nearby shipment to 30 days. While 
the price structure at current levels 
was generally regarded as fairly firm, 
it also appeared that some of the 
mills were adopting a more aggres- 
sive attitude on the selling side. 

Some of the larger buyers, how- 
ever, appeared to be covered through 
the month and completely disinter- 
ested in market values at current 
levels. Most of them felt that the 
flour market is due for a price “‘shake- 
out” and were awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to move in at more favorable 
quotations, for their purposes. In the 
so-called small trade, activity was 
limited to small odd-lots for imme- 
diate needs. 

Quotations Jan. 16: Spring short 
patents $6.99@7.09, standards $6.89@ 


6.99, high gluten $7.54@7.64, first 
clears $6.62@6.87; hard winter short 
patents $6.72@6.82, straights $6.52G 
6.62; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72@ 
6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.72, high ratio $6.37@7.62; 
family $8.37. 


New York: Flour sales were spotty. 
While in most offices sales were scat- 
tered and routine, there were also 
occasional reports of round lot pur- 
chases of southwesterns for January 
and February needs by the larger in- 
dependent bakers. These were the re- 
sults of an absolute need for flour. 
Few bakers are covered beyond Janu- 
ary, the excellent holiday business 
having reduced stocks somewhat 
more rapidly than had been antici- 
pated. 

A few scattered bookings of 
springs were also made earlier in the 
week on protection against price ad- 
vances, but the total volume was not 
large. Some expansion in bookings 
the preceding week satisfied buyers 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 








U.S. sales Exporting countries—cumulative sale 

Importing Guaranteed for United Statest 
countries purchases week Wheat Flour Total Australia? Canadat rotal 
Austria 9,146 ve :: 
Belgium 23,883 i9 601 654 7,818 8,472 
Bolivia 4,042 309 109 695 1,004 
Brasil .ccccsee 13,228 ‘ teens 
Ceylon . 10,288 6.79 508 7 101 
Costa Rica 1,256 16 3 33 166 77 843 
Cuba ....- 7,422 is 197 1,481 1,878 638 2,516 
Denmark ..... & ‘ ‘ . 
Dom. Republic 18 184 02 118 320 
Keuador 7 8 692 1,000 
Kgypt 1,888 1.888 1,888 
El Salvador 14 4 32 91 125 ? 416 
Germany 1,699 i] 7,413 1,780 6,657 15,850 
Greece .ocscees ° ‘ 
(juatemala 286 9 88 s21 og 109 618 
Haiti... 1,837 10 95 95 417 912 
Honduras 651 10 115 18 101 if 147 
Iceland 11 ; i7 of 9 14 7 
India 136 136 
Indonesia . 8 1,813 ; 2.100 
Ireland 653 1,551 2,204 
Israel 579 2,579 
Italy % 
Japan ) 18,6 18, ¢ 9,121 7 
Jordan ..... 
Korea , 
Lebanon . 
Liberia ( f 1 21 
Mexico : 4 981 981 981 
Netherlands 24,802 677 1,4 1,974 6,399 4,070 10,469 
New Zealand 5,879 2,336 2.3 16 
Nicaragua 468 ; 195 195 100 295 
Norway 8,451 a4 1,003 1144 147 40 4,387 
Panama 735 1 18 i8 18 4é¢ 
Peru . . 7,349 9 561 110 671 
Philippines 8,672 68 1,4 1,453 1 2,01 8,472 
Portugal 7,349 6 1,643 i) 2,238 336 714 186 
Saudlt Arabia 2,672 } 4 1,0 1,102 1,192 
Spain** 9,186 964 9,280 9,280 » 220 
Sweden 919 . 
Switzerland 7,900 122 3.12 
South Africa .. 3,228 2,063 2,053 600 7,653 
Vatican State 551 196 51 51 1 
Venezuela 6,246 0 l 1,356 1,636 92 
Yugoslavia .... 3,674 

Total 421,156 ‘ 17,990 14,366 62,346 14,048 51,296 127.690 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 209,558 48,000 163,231 $21,156 

Balance 147,212 33,952 111,935 293,466 

*U.S. salem (net of adjustments) for week of Jan. 6-12, 1954. tSales confirmed by CC 
through Jan, 12, 1954 tSale recorded | Wheat Council through Jan. &, 1954 ‘Qu t 
filled 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 


As of Jan. 8, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing Quota for Exporting countries—-total sales—— 
territory— crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance® 
RELGIUM 
Kelgian Congo 1,102 OR i 
NETHERLANDS 
6 Islands . : 167 4 170 i 14 
Surinam 1 180 ° 
PORTUGAL 
Angola (PWA) . 55 194 494 61 
Cape Verde Islands i4 ‘ 18 22 22 
Macau . : 1s4 f 0 164 
Mozambique (PEA) 671 323 75 96 
Portuguese Guinea 17 1 12 5 
Portuguese India 159 69 69 138 t21 
St. Thome & Principe is oe 7 7 41 
TIMOF aoseces 24 15 15 11 
*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country, **Less than 1,000 bu 


for moderate periods, but active ship- 
ping directions have kept orders roll- 
ing out. Rumors of cheap prices were 
somewhat disturbing, but the levels 
were so far below the general range 
that it was hoped they were resales. 
Supplies of clears continued so tight 
that some of them were priced within 
the standard patents range. 

The trade in general pursued a 
cautious policy, bearing in mind, in 
addition to current market trends, 
the fact that in preceding years there 
have been substantial breaks in the 
market during February. In recog- 
nition of this they have been quite 
willing to continue careful buying. 

Quotations, Jan. 15: Spring family 
flour $8.35, high glutens $7.49@7.59, 
standard patents $6.84@6.94, clears 
$6.607@ 6.85; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.67@6.77, straights $6474 
6.57; soft winter high ratios $6.354 
7.60, straights $5.40@5.70. 

Buffalo: Sales of flour 
were slightly below their normal 
volume. Bakers’ interest was con- 
fined to their nearby requirements. 
Many bakers anticipate lower prices 
sometime in February. In a few rare 
instances the trade booked their 60-90 
day requirements. 

Quotations: Standard family $8.25, 
high gluten $7.43@7.62, standard pat- 
ent $6.87 @6.97, first clear $6.53@6.58. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sold in moderate 
amounts last week but not up to the 
marks of the previous week. With 
price reductions early’ in the week 
that brought flour prices down to a 
point not reached in past weeks, 
buyers who did not purchase earlier 
replenished their flour stocks for 30 
to 60 days ahead, largely with south- 
western Kansas and some spring 
patents. 

Grocers and jobbers bought family 
patents sparingly, and both seemed 
to have covered their needs for at 
least the next 60 days last week or 
before. Most mill representatives and 
jobbers stated their directions were 
slow the past week, with a minimum 
stating directions with them were 
good. 

Pastry flour sold in very moderate 
amounts to cracker bakers, largely 
for immediate or 30 days ahead. Soft 
wheat cake and pastry flour sold only 
in moderate amounts to bakers and 
largely for immediate or 30-day com- 
mitments. Inquiires for flour quota- 
tions were good, indicating the mar- 
ket is being watched, but perhaps 
only for some bargain offerings, some 
mill representatives stated. 

Quotations Jan. 16: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $6.38@6.55, 
medium patent $6.44@6.65, short pat- 
ent $6.54@6.75; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.80@6.96, medium patent $6.85 


last week 


@7.01, short patent $6.90@7.06; 
clears $6.65@6.96, high gluten $7.45 
@7.62; family patent, advertised 


brands $7.95@8.25, other brands $6.25 
@7.56; pastry and cake flours $5.44@ 
7.69. 

Philadelphia: The tendency of buy- 
ers to continue deferment of flour 
purchases in the expectation that 
such a course will enable them to 
take advantage of the sharp price set- 
back many believe to be overdue was 
very much in evidence in the pattern 
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of dealings on the local market last 
week. Mill representatives experi- 
enced difficulty in working up buying 
interest among bakers in all classifi- 
cations. Most customers, it was re- 
ported, have cost ideas well below 
latest postings and, in the meantime, 
are taking only sufficient amounts to 
tide them through nearby require- 
ments. 

There have been reports of scat- 


tered discounts ranging up to 30¢ 
sack, but these are said to have in- 
volved very small volume so that 
there is doubt whether the offers 
were on an unrestricted basis. An- 
other factor in buyers’ hopes for 


lower prices is the expectation that 
farmer marketings will accelerate to 
put pressure on values. 

So far, however, prices have been 
holding on a fairly even keel, the only 
exception being 5¢ sack downward 
revisions from the previous week in 
spring standard and short patents, 
something which reduced their spread 
over hard winters. The development 
proved no stimulant to activity, 
though. Most buyers lacked interest 
in forward bookings, and the few 
placements which did materialize 
specified early delivery, indicating it 
was a necessity operation. Meanwhile, 
the over-all buying potential has 
mounted further. Retail demand for 
baked goods moved slightly upward, 
spurred by cooler weather and a 
heavy snowstorm 

Quotations Jan. 16: Spring high 
gluten $7.65@7.75, short patent $7.05 
@7.15, standard $7@7.10, first clear 
$6.65 6.80; hard winter short patent 
$6.80 @ 6.90, standard $6.70@6.80; soft 


winter western $5.55@5.80, nearby 
$5.15@5.35 
South 
New Orleans: Continued interest 
and activity again prevailed in the 


flour business during the past week. 
The total volume of sales was not 
heavy, but more general interest was 
exhibited with the easing of flour 
prices. Some moderate bookings were 
negotiated for 120-day shipment, a!- 
though each amount involved was 
considerably under the total require- 
ments of buyers for said period. Hard 
winters were by far the most active, 


with Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
mills all participating. Northern 
springs were not nearly as active, 


with only a few fill-in orders being 
worked as the price differential still 
remains as a disadvantage over hard 
winters. Sales of soft winters slacked 
off somewhat, however, cracker and 
cookie bakers did purchase some mod- 
erate amounts for 120-day shipping 
periods, together with some replace- 
ment business. Cake flour sales were 
rather quiet, with only some small 
amounts being worked to cover re- 
placements. Shipping directions con- 
tinued fairly good and about on a 
par with the preceding week. Stocks 
on hand showed a slight increase, 
with indications of a gradual building 
up. Interest in export flour sales was 
considerably better with some fair 
amounts being worked to the Nether- 
lands and the Latin American coun- 
tries, with Guatemala taking the 
largest amount. 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. multi- 
wall papers, carlots: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.50, 
standard $6.154 6.30, first clear $4.80 
@5.15; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.7046.90, standard $6.55@ 
6.80, first clear $6.3006.50, high glu- 
ten $7.15@7.40; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.35@5.65, straight $4.95@5.20, 
first clear $4.25@4.60, high ratio cake 
$5.65@ 6.05; Pacific Coast cake $7.20 
@7.40, pastry $6.557@6.65 





Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour bookings in the do- 
mestic field have not picked up as 
much as mills in the Pacific Northwest 
had anticipated after the turn of the 
year. There was some buying by a 
few small bakers who had let their 
inventories run down, but larger bak- 
ers are holding off. They talk about 
lower prices, but in view of loan 
wheat, mills offer them no _ hope. 
There was no government buying of 
flour in the past week, and other ex- 
port bookings are limited. Quotations 
Jan. 15: High gluten $7.65, all Mon- 
tana $6.84, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.95, bluestem bakers $6.96, cake 
$7.37, pastry $6.47, whole wheat 100% 
$6.51, graham $6.21, cracked wheat 
$6.05. 

Seattle: The flour market continued 
dormant, production improved slightly 
as mills moved onto four- and five- 
day weeks, their schedules having 
been interrupted during the holidays. 
Grind was on the basis of back orders, 
however, and there were no reports 
of new business of any volume. Do- 
mestic buyers are confining their 
orders to nearby requirements and 
are not booking ahead. Quotations 
Jan. 15: Family patent $7.90, blue- 
tem $6.91, bakery $7, pastry $6.35. 


Canada 


Vancouver: Export flour business 
confirmed by western mills shipping 
out of this area last week was con- 
fined largely to clearances for the 
Philippine Islands. These sales covered 
only the islands’ immediate monthly 
requirements covered by import 
licenses issued by the Central Bank. 

Latest cables from Manila indicate 
that purchases by Manila will be 
maintained on a monthly basis for 
the first half of this year at least 
based on IWA allocations. No further 
details about proposed changes in the 
general import set-up of the islands 
under the new regime, have been an- 
nounced. 

Other sales confirmed here during 
the week were limited to small lots 


for Hong Kong and Central and 
South America. 
Cables from the Far East indi- 


cate that Japanese millers are not 
meeting with anything like the suc- 
cess they expected in selling flour, 
milled from Canadian and American 
wheat, to various parts of the Orient. 
The sales are directed towards ster- 
ling account countries in order to 
build up Japan's deficiency in ster- 
ling. The original plan of the Japanese 
was to sell some 200,000 tons of flour 
abroad this year. 

Domestic flour trade remains 
steady. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations, Jan. 15: First patents 
$12.60 in 98's cottons; bakers’ patents 
$11.60 in paper bags and $11.90 in 
cottons; western pastry to the trade 
$12.95 and western cake flour $14.25. 


Winnipeg: Canadian flour export 
business for the week ended Jan. 14 
totaled almost 244,000 bbl. or more 
than double the week previous. IWA 
sales made up of varying amounts to 
several destinations amounted to just 
under 51,000 bbl. Class 2 flour sales 
totaled 193,000 bbl., with most of this 
destined for the U.K. Domestic trade 
is moderate and prices remain steady. 
There is no indication of any im- 
provement in mill activity, but this 
normally is not anticipated until after 
mid-January. Quotations Jan. 16: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $11.50@12.20; second 
patents $117 11.70, second patents to 
bakers $10.15@10.60. All prices cash 
carlots. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 
All quotations on basis of carload lots 


Spring family 
Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina blend, bulk 
Spring family 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina blend, bulk 
Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery erades 
Pastry 

*100-lb. papers, t100-1b 
in 100-lb, papers. **For delivery 


between Ft. Williar 


mn avd ritial 


(Canadian quotations in barrels 





Columbia t 


of 196 tb.) 


prompt delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kans, City t8t. Louts Thuffalo 
? u $6.28@7.75 § u $ “a $ 78.256 
6.50@6.70 “ “i t " DP oes 
“ 6.77@6.82 ' a 7.42@7.63 
“ 6.27@6.32 1 w6.80 6.92@7,10 
6.40@6.60 6.170@6.22 “ “6.70 6876.97 
6.00@6.25 6.76@6.21 a“ 76.60 6.556.658 
mais “ut 6.50 @ 7.65 “7.80 6.568 @8.26 
6.08@ 6.25 “ 5.95 6.00 #6.26 #6.72 
6.03 @6.15 “ 5.85@6.90 “6.10 Ww 6.62 
“ 19 " 4.560@6.16 v6.40 6.10@6,29 
“" ”" a “wf “i a 
TAL@712 “a -@ “ 6.100 7.66 
1.75 @6.42 a “a “ 7 6.96 
“ “a “ u 20 OL weg 
5.3606 “a " w4.90 4.814.905 
1.55@ 4.6 1.26@ 4.31 a“ wagdy 4.930 6.15 
813.87 3.56103.56 a wai.sk 4.18@ 4.40 
8.29@5.59 7.958.100 u uw s.65 u 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
’ us $ “ | WS.37T ST.9GGK.25 8 “ 
7.49% 9 F.65@7.75 7.5407.64 7.45@7.62 7.16@7.40 
iu 7.056@7.15 6.99@7.09 690@7.06 6.70@6.90 
6846.94 7T.00@7.10 6890 6.99 6.800696 6565 @6.80 
6.6007 6.85 6G66@6.80 6.620 6.87 6.656% 6.96 6.30@6.50 
6.67@6.77 6.80@6.90 6.720 6.82 1.64 75 6.30@6.50 
“ 6.7TO0@ 6.80 “ 6.15@ 6.30 
u u uw u 4.80@56.156 
“ a " ua 5.35@56.65 
40” 0 u 5.37@5.7 “" 4.95@6.20 
“ ”" “ “ 4.260 4.60 
RT | 10 19omou " 9 4.907 u 
“ “a ”“ iso 4.27 u 
4.6 25.5 a “a a “ 
Seattle Toronto **Winniper 
$ ' 0 Spring top patent $. “ $11.60@12.20 
“W669 Hakers “ 10.15% 10.60 
az Winter exportst a a 
a 
export cotten fase Montreal-Halifax, tTiakery wheat flour 


voundary 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed 


Chicago 


quotations, 
carload lots, prompt delivery, ton 


summarized 


packed tn 100-1Ib 


Minneapolis 


from 


mark 
fol 


the 
. sacks 


Buffalo 


Bran $54.00@55.50 $51.50@5 A) $52.254°56.50 
Standard midds 54.00@54.50 0 0051.50 54.50@56.00 
Flour midds a 56.00 @53.00 57.00@ 67 
Red dox 55.50@57.00 “54.00 66.50@ 57.60 
Kansas City St. Louis rt. Worth 
Bran $48.75 49.50 $53.00@53.60 $ 67.00 
Short 49.25@49.75 53.004 53.50 57.00 
Mill run ‘ " 7 
Bran Shorts 
Toronto $ “ut $ 


Winnipeg 


39.00@ 44,00 


19.00 44.00 


et reviews, are based on 
at indicated points 
Philadelphia lioston 
5 746100 5 “hone 
wélou wee 
"“ “ 
wes.5e 7 
New Orleans Beattle 
$55.00@ 68.50 5 “ 
7.0047 58.50 “ 
" “51.00 
Middlings 
o 
16.00@ 49.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 








Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as complied 

of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), Jan. 8, and the 
Wheat Corn 
19654 1963 1954 1953 

Baltimore 4,614 3.321 2,698 1,916 
Boston 100 43 179 
Ihuffalo 14 7 16,317 3,690 3,946 

Afloat 21 1,811 1,380 
Chicago 3 »,513 8,008 

Afloat 
Jeuluth 2,087 6,217 
Enid 2 66 
Ft Worth 220 704 
Galveston R00 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 1,493 1,588 
Kansas City 2,229 4,704 
Milwaukee 119 _ 59 
Minneapolis 6,319 7,309 
New Orleans 386 he 
New York 132 979 

Afloat 
Omaha 812 6,083 
Peoria 15¢ $23 
Philadelphia 629 1,487 
Bioux City 827 1,415 
St. Joseph 404 1,222 
St. Louts b,022 1,13 
Wichita 2 

Totals 290,976 225,546 36,208 61,478 





by the secre 
correspondin 
t Oats 
1954 1953 
4.874 1,858 
> 936 y 
1.0655 
1,20 1,769 
if a49 
” 187 
106 116 
' 1 
+.o02 5.969 
‘ 
74 947 
135 44 
61 71 
166 ~=«1 
16,56 1,905 


tary of the 
« date of a 
‘ Rye 
1964 19 
262 
4,499 " 
4,677 
GAS 1 
7 
128 1 
414 «(1,1 
17 
10 
i 
10,713 


Chicage Hoard 
Vear are 
-~ Varley 
63 1954 1953 
110 4 
405 
a5 601 732 
263 70 
ts R48 45 
9 #861,517 1,973 
4 4 49 
14 
ay 18 18 
1 2,400 2,219 
‘06 63,465 3,639 
1 
70 St is 
104 ° 
9 133 
0 ” 
4s 76 
i 60 26 
1 
, 687 9,630 9,680 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 








Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 
WHEAT PLAXSERBL 
Minneapolis ——————- Chicago —--— - Kansas City Minneapolis 
May July Mar May July Kept Mar May July Mar May 
Jut 11 224% 216% 209% 09% 200% 203 219% 213% 201 195 ton 
r - 1 4h 216% 209 209 00% 02% 19% 13% 201% 196% 7 To 
Jan 13 4 218% 209 209% 202% 19% 13% oo 197%, 194 
Jan 14 _ 219% 216 209% 200% 203 219% tlt P| 109 493 
Jan. 15 225% 17 210% 10% 00% 202% 220% 214% 00 199 194 
-CORN- a RYE - t OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar Mays May July May July Mar May May July 
Jan. 11 154% 356% 121% 123% 106% 1056 124% 197 7\% ; 
Jan. 12 52 121% 104% 103% 122% 18% 16% 7 
Jan. 1 122% 104% 102% 123% 7hY 76% »™%, 
Jan, 14 122% 104% 103 124% 79% 76 6 
Jan, 15 122% 104% 102% 124% hy iM 2% 
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Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand for millfeed 
was good last week, and prices 
strengthened further. Offerings were 
rather limited, which also contributed 
to the stronger trend. Bran and 
standard midds. moved up $1.50@2, 
with some sellers now quoting the 
two at the same level, while flour 
midds. and red dog also advanced 
about $2. Quotations Jan. 18: Bran 
$51.500@52, standard midds. $50@ 
51.50, flour midds. $53, red dog $54. 

Kansas «City: Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced to the highest levels in over 
six months at Kansas City this week 
due to increased feeding interest and 
some lag in production of flour. 
Shorts gained a premium over bran 


again after holding at a discount 
under bran for several days last 
week. The market was firm Jan. 18 


at $48.75 @ 49.50, sacked, Kansas City, 
for bran and $49.25 to $49.75 for 
shorts. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was mod- 
erate last week, with bran in strong- 
er demand than shorts. Offerings 
about offset the demand. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Jan. 15: Bran $49 
“49.25, shorts $49. Bran advanced 
$1.75 ton and shorts $1 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 


Salina: Demand has been good for 
bran and fair for shorts. Bran ad- 
vanced $1.50 ton while shorts re- 
mained steady. Supplies of bran have 
been inadequate, but there were 
enough shorts to take care of trade 
requirements, Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $48.50@49, gray shorts 
$48 @ 48,50 

Hutchinson: Millfeed, demand was 
good with prices up $1.25 from a week 
azo. Demand came from all classes 
of trade and was influenced by the 
cold winter weather prevailing in the 
Midwest. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Jan. 16: Bran $48.50@ 49,25, 
shorts $48.25@49. 


Oklahoma City: There was only a 
fair demand for millfeeds last week. 
Prices closed $1.25 lower on bran and 
$1.75 lower on shorts. Quotations Jan. 
16, straight cars: Bran $49.25, mill- 
run $49.03, shorts $49. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Ft. Worth: Improved demand com- 
bined with decreased offerings com- 
bined last week to cause a_ higher 
market. Quotations Jan. 15: Bran $57, 
delivered Texas common points, and 
gray shorts same price as bran; $1.50 
higher on both, compared with a week 
previous. 

Chicago: A good business in mill- 
feeds was reported by traders in the 
central states during the week ending 
Jan. 18. Industry sources said feed 
mills were buying at a good pace, re- 
flecting an increase in formula feed 
business. Millfeed prices advanced 
sharply to the highest levels in sev- 
eral months, observers said. Quota- 
tions Jan. 18: Bran $54@55.50, stand- 
ard midds. $54@54.50, flour midds. 
$55, red dog $55.50@57, 


St. Louis: Millfeeds are extremely 
scarce in the area, with a ready de- 
mand for everything offered. Quota- 
tions Jan. 15: Bran $53@53.50, shorts 
$53.453.50, St. Louis switching limits. 


Boston: Millfeeds were slightly 
higher in the local market this week, 
but trading activity was down to a 
near minimum. Demand was good, 
according to sellers. Supply, however, 
was definitely on the light side, 
though not to the extent of creating 
a wild bidding situation, At the close, 
both standard bran and middlings 
were $1 higher as compared to a 
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ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. Otto 
Raschke, La Grange, IIL, celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary Jan. 


9 with a reception at the Union 
League Club, Chicago, for friends and 
business associates. Mr. Raschke is 
vice president of the Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago and active in busi- 
ness and civic affairs. The reception 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. W. Kedzie 
Teller (nee Raschke), Riverside, and 





Mr. and Mrs. Ogden F. Raschke, 
Bradford, Il. 
week earlier. Quotations Jan. 16: 


Standard bran $60, midds. $59 


Philadelphia: A firmer undertone 
was displayed by the local millfeed 
market last week. The development 
was attributed to recent slow mill 
running time and the fact that de- 
mand expanded in the wake of the 
season's first heavy snowfall in the 
area. The Jan. 16 list of quotations 
showed bran and standard midds. at 
$61, and red dog at $63.50, all up $1 
from the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds, with the ex- 
ception of bran, had a week of slow 
sales. Prices advanced, but contrary 
to the usual pattern this created 
no buying interest. Quotations f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $60 30@61.20, 
standard midds. $59.30@61.70, flour 
midds. $61.90@62.70, red dog $62.30 
@ 63.70. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
tightened up during the past week 
with a steady to firm trend. The price 
on bran advanced approximately $2, 
while shorts remained at the same 
level. Mixers and jobbers continued 
to buy spsringly and only for imme- 
diate needs, and demand in general 
was slow Offerings were rather light, 
but equal to the cautious demand 
which may be affected by the Janu- 
ary-February setbacks of previous 
years, Quotations Jan. 15: Bran $584 
58.50, shorts $57@58.50. 

Seattle: The market continued 
very strong in view of improved de- 
mand and limited supplies, California 
inquiry was heavier, and flour millers 
Stated that there is little chance of 
an increase in milling activity in the 
next 30 days, perhaps much longer. 
The trade as a whole has been work- 
ing on limited inventories, and with 
the turn of the year demand was 
stronger. All of this added up to a 
much stronger market, and quota- 
tions at the close of the week were 
firm at $51, delivered common transit 
points, with only limited offerings, 
this price being for January and Feb- 
ruary shipment. 

Portland: Millrun $50, midds. $56 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
another $2 during the past week with 
demand increasing and supplies down. 
Mills are working to capacity, 24 
hours daily, six days a week, but 
there seems to be a shortage in mill- 
feed supply. Mills are booked into 
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February. Quotations: Red bran and 
millrun $49, midds. $54. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $56, midds. $61. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$56.50, midds. $61.50, f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Vancouver: Limited milling in the 
west coupled with a continued heavy 
demand from Atlantic seaboard states 
sent millfeed prices up last week, the 
net advance being $1.50 per ton. No 


export business has been reported. 
Cash car quotations Jan. 15: Bran 
$49.50, shorts $49.50, midds. $54.50. 


Winnipeg: Price trends last week 
indicated an irregular interest in mill- 
feeds, with higher prices prevailing 
for bran while shorts were steady 
and middlings easier. Consumption in 
western Canada is very small and the 
output of western mills is moving 
largely into eastern Canada. Quota- 
tions Jan. 16: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $39 
#44, shorts $3970 44, midds. $46@49. 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: A seasonally good de- 
mand prevails for rolled oats and 
oatmeal on the domestic market, but 
western mills are unable to confirm 
any direct export business. Prices re- 
main firm. Quotations Jan. 16: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.6574.85 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $5.60@5.85. All prices 
cash carlots. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand was _ slow, 
with prices unchanged. Quotations 
Jan. 18: Pure white rye $4.264 4.31, 
medium rye $4.06@4.11, dark rye 
$3.51 @3.56. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales remained 
at virtually the zero level in the cen- 
tral states. Mill representatives say 
buyers are willing to keep their buy- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis, appar- 
ently waiting for prices to drop to 
their ideas. Quotations Jan. 15: White 
patent rye $4.55@4.62, medium $4.35 
@4,42, dark $3.81@3.87. 

St. Louis: Demand was fair with 
shipping directions good. Quotations 
Jan. 15: Pure white $4.93, medium 
$4.73, dark $4.18, rye meal $4.43. 

Buffalo: There is no active inter- 
est in buying of rye at this time. Pur- 
chases are mostly on a price-date-of- 
shipment basis. Quotations Jan. 15: 
White rye $4.93@5.15, medium rye 
$4.73@4.95, dark rye $4.18@4.40. 

New York: Rye bookings have been 
is slim volume made up of scattered, 
routine purchases. Quotations Jan. 
15: Pure white patents $5@5.10. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour was sold at 
a lower price by some nearby mills, 
and 3,000 bags were sold with other 
smaller lots to wholesale bakers. Di- 
rections are good. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white rye 
flour No. 1 $4.89@4.97, medium $4.59 
@4.77, dark $4.18@4.27, blended $6.34 
06.45, rye meal $4.43@4.47. 

Philadelphia: The extended wait 
for a decline in the local rye market 
proved fruitless again last week, and 
bakers who were in need of imme- 
diate replacements found that they 
involved a little higher cost. Mill rep- 
resentatives reported no _ interest 
whatever in forward shipment and 
the only transactions involved mod- 
est amounts. The Jan. 16 quotation 
on rye white of $4.95@5.05 was up 
5¢ sack from the previous week. 

Portland: White rye $6.20, 
dark $5.45. 


pure 
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Hutchinson Grain 
Firm Plans Lab, 
Mill Wheat Tests 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Farmers Cooperative Commission Co., 
Hutchinson, plans to install a com- 
plete analytical laboratory and test 
mill in its new grain elevator in 
Hutchinson. 

James Dean, manager of the firm, 
said the Farmers Commission Co. has 
purchased the laboratory equipment 
and experimental mill formerly used 
at the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling. 
The milling firm recently sold out 
and the plant was dismantled. Ted 
Warren, Arnold chief chemist, has 
been employed to run the new labora- 
tory. 

“We have a wide number of wheat 
varieties raised in the area we serve 
in Kansas,” Mr. Dean said. “Some of 
these varieties are desirable for mill- 
ing purposes, some are not. In mer- 
chandising wheat for the mills we 
serve it is imperative that we be able 
to pick out the better qualities and 
the best varieties of wheat. This can 
only be done by a complete analysis. 

“Our interest is dual. We are in- 
terested in improving the quality of 
wheat raised in the southwestern 
area. We also want to be in a position 
to supply mills the kind of wheat they 
need for milling.” 


First Installation 


Mr. Dean added that as far as he 
knows this is the first such installa- 
tion in an elevator in this country. 

The laboratory will be placed in 
the work area of the headhouse of 
the firm’s new elevator. Plans call for 
a remodeling of that area. The equip- 
ment will be moved to Hutchinson in 
the next month. 

Actual installation will begin after 
March 1 when Mr. Warren reports 
for work with Farmers. He will be 
assisted by Ned Shook and Glenn 
England who presently are doing the 
firm’s analytical work. 

The Farmers elevator was con- 
structed during the past year. It has 
a capacity of five million bushels. 
Late in December construction of a 
five million bushel addition was 
started. The new addition is to be 
completed early this spring. 
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SPACE BEING ADDED TO 
ELEVATORS AT LINCOLN 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Construction 
work which is under way at two ter- 
minal elevators in Lincoln will in- 
crease the grain storage capacity at 
this rail point 4,800,000 bu. by next 
summer. 

A contract has been let to Chal- 
mers & Borton, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
and work has commenced on a 2,300,- 
000-bu. addition to the elevator of the 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 

Total capacity of the Lincoln ele- 
vator will be increased to 4,500,000 
bu., Aksel W. Nielsen, general man- 
ager of the firm, Omaha, said this 
week. A car-dumper also is being in- 
stalled. Westcentral also operates a 
1,750,000-bu. terminal at Omaha and 
a 1,200,000-bu. elevator at Fremont. 
More than 200 country elevators in 
Nebraska, Iowa, South Dakota, Colo- 
rado and Wyoming also are affiliated 
with the Westcentral Cooperative. 

The Equity Union Grain Co. is 
adding 2,500,000 bu. to its elevator in 
Lincoln. Total capacity of the unit, 
which first was built several years 
ago, will be increased to 5,500,000 bu. 
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Chalmers & Borton is the contractor, 
and work is expected to be completed 
in June 

A third firm in Lincoln, the Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., has been noti- 
fied of federal acceptance of a 2-mil- 
lion-bushel addition to its facilities 
under the storage use program of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


BREA S THE STAFF F Fe 


F. H. PEAVEY & CO. BUYS 
MINNEAPOLIS PLANE FIRM 


MINNEAPOLIS—F. H. Peavey & 


Co., grain and milling firm, has pur- 
chased the Gopher Aeronautical 
Corp., private plane distributor and 


maintenance company at the Twin 
Cities’ Wold-Chamberlain field, it was 
announced recently. 

The company has been given a new 
name, Minnesota Airmotive, Inc. 
Peavey acquired control of the firm 
some time ago through purchase of 
stock owned by the late T. E. Irvine, 
former president of Aeronautical. 

The company operates’ charter 
planes as well as general aircraft 
maintenance service. It is distributor 
for Beechcraft and DeHavilland 
planes. Also, the firm has expanded 
into radio installation work on pri- 
vate and corporation planes and is 
setting up a complete instrument re- 
pair shop 
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P. D. HAYS, MARTHA WHITE 
MILLS EXECUTIVE, DIES 


NASHVILLE—P. D. Hays, assist- 
ant sales manager of the Martha 
White Mills division of Cohen E. Wil- 
liams & Son, Nashville, died unex- 
pectedly Jan. 17 as the result of a 
cerebral hemorrhage. Mr. Hays, who 
was 52 years old, had been in ap- 
parent good health but had gone to 
a Nashville hospital for a checkup 
on the day of his death. 

Mr. Hays went to Nashville in 
1947 and entered the brokerage busi- 
ness with the Williams firm, trans- 
ferring about a year later to family 
flour sales of the Martha White Mills. 

Previously he had been associated 
for several years with the Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, as 
southern manager, and before 
that was for more than 20 years with 


sales 


the Larabee Flour Mills Co. in Kan- 
sas City, in later years as central 
states sales manager. 

Mr. Hays was born at Tipton, 


Mo. He was a member of the Trinity 
Presbyterian Church of Nashville and 
was a Mason. Surviving are his 
widow, Mrs. Helen Hays, and a son, 
Dennis Hays of Nashville, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Betty McDaniels of Buf- 
falo, and two grandchildren. 
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NORTHWEST FEED MEN TO 
HEAR FBI AGENT JAN. 25 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. will hold 
its first 1954 meeting at Hotel Radis- 
son on Jan. 25. The meeting date was 
changed from Jan. 18 as originally 
scheduled to avoid a conflict with the 
Northwest Retail Feed Assn. conven- 
tion. 

The speaker will be Calvin B. How- 
ard, assistant special agent in charge 
of the Minneapolis office of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. Mr. 
Howard, a native of Texas who has 
been in FBI service for 15 years in 
several cities, has been assigned to 
Minneapolis a little more than a year. 
His topic will be “Meet Your FBI.” 

The dinner is scheduled for the 
Gold Room at 7 p.m., preceded by 
cocktails in the Admiral Room at 
5:30 p.m 
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Kenneth F. Wadsworth 


NEW MAPLE LEAF APPOINTMENTS — Kenneth F. 
Wadsworth, president and general manager of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, has announced the ap- 
pointments of John Elder and Graham M. MacLachlan 
as vice presidents. Both Mr. Elder and Mr. MacLachlan 


MILLER 





John Elder 


president. 


are assistant general managers of the company. 
dition, Mr. Wadsworth stated, H. N. Bawden, who has 
been a director since 1949, has been appointed a vice 
An announcement by Canada Bread, Ltd, an 
associated firm of Maple Leaf, states that Mr. Wadsworth 
has been appointed a vice president of that company. 
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Graham M. MacLachlan 


In ad- 





Secretary Benson Meets Subdued 
of Flexible Support Plan 


Critici 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON~—The probable an- 
tagonistic majority of the Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee greeted Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
with subdued criticism of the admin- 
istration farm program this week 
Mr. Benson appeared before the com- 
mittee to advocate flexible farm price 
supports. 

The high rigid support majority 
cautiously advanced its criticism of 
the flexible support provisions of the 
1948-49 farm act, but this very cau- 
tion may be ominous. Most observ- 
ers here believe that the farm bloc 
will eventually force a renewal of the 
present high price supports for basic 
commodities, but the minority—of 
which this reporter is a member—is 
betting that when the chips are down, 
the administration proposal will be 
enacted into law. In short, the farm 
laws of 1948-49 will be permitted to 
take effect for the 1955 crops, pos- 
sibly with some tinkering here and 
there. 

Mr. Benson said that if the present 
high support levels are retained, it 
would mean another substantial cut 
in acreage for wheat and cotton next 
year. Wheat acreage, for example, 
would drop to 55 million. 


Would Increase Problems 

The opposition, sensitive to this 
possibility, asked the secretary if he 
could name substitute crops for di- 
verted acreage, and the secretary left 
the opposition somewhat off the pace 
when he said that adventures into 
other crops would only confound the 
storage and price support problems. 

Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D., 
N.M.) came to the defense of Secre- 
tary Benson in a most oblique but 
effective way when he noted that 
prices are flexible even under high 
rigid supports. Both wheat and cot- 
ton are selling below the farm sup- 


port level. Does that not reflect a 
flexible system, Sen. Anderson 
asked. He also noted that hogs, which 
were not under support, were report- 
ed as selling at 120% of parity. 

The questioning of Secretary Ben- 
son reflected the observations of com- 
mittee members largely for local con- 
sumption in their home districts. For 
example, some senators suggested 
that flexible supports would encour- 
age farmers to overproduce when the 
level of support was lowered. M: 
Benson disagreed with this philosophy 
and said that the flexible principle 
would be reflected in better prices 
for farm production as supply was ad- 
justed to demand. 

As things now stand the commit- 


tee is packed with a probable ma- 
jority of opponents of the flexible 
price support program—but a ma- 
jority which is extremely puzzled as 
to where to go next. 

It is an uneasy majority—-fearful of 
the cost, fearful of the presence of 
the mountain-high surpluses. 

The quick opinion here is that 
Congress will vote to maintain the 
present status for basic commodities 
for another period. 

But where are the supplies to go, 
asks Secretary Benson. 

Mr. Benson is no Barrymore whon 
it comes to dramatizing his program, 
but he is making sense to observers 
here and has even halted some con- 
gressional critics 








10 MILLION BU. STORAGE—Cargill, Inc., has begun construction of the 
10 million bu. grain storage facility shown above at its Minnesota River 
terminal below Minneapolis. Originated by Cargill, the oval tanks surround- 
ing the conventional elevators are shaped to conform to the natural flow 
of grain. Each wing of the ovals will hold 2 million bu.; the center section 
will hold another 2 million bu. Shipments out of the river port South and 
West will step up, as the new elevator increases Cargill's total terminal 
storage space to more than 100 million bu. 
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U.S. FLOUR SALES UNDER IWA 
OFF ONE THIRD FROM 1952-53 





Wheat and Flour Total Down Almost Two Thirds; Spain 
Completes IWA Quota, Is Expected to 
Buy Under Sec. 550 


WASHINGTON ~-— Comparison of 
wheat pact sales as of Jan. 12 with 
approximately the same date last 
year discloses that total wheat and 
flour sales from all exporting nations 
amount to about one third of those 
during the previous year. 

Total U.S. sales reported as of Jan. 
12 amount to slightly more than 62 
million bu. of wheat as against nearly 
147 million at this time in 1953. 
Canadian sales—this year lacking the 
normal U.K. procurement from that 
source--amount to slightly more than 
51 million bu. 

U.S. flour sales in the same period 
are for the current wheat pact year 
14,356,000 bu. in terms of wheat as 
ayvainst 22,504,000 bu. in 1953. Flour 
sales are short of last year’s level by 
about one third, whereas the wheat 
sales from the U.S. are off nearly 
two thirds. Again it should be noted 
that both the U.S. wheat and wheat 
flour sales reflect the absence of the 
U.K. in the agreement since the sales 
report for last year showed substan- 
tial purchases of wheat and wheat 
flour from the U.S. by the U.K. 

Out of an annual quota of 209,- 
558,000, a balance of 147,212,000 bu. 
remains to be bought from the U.S. 

Sales by the U.S. last week were 
recorded for Germany, Spain and the 
Netherlands. 

The Spanish quota has been filled, 
but U.S. government officials now 
predict that Spain will again appear 
in the U.S. market for wheat buying 
under See. 550 of the Mutual Security 
Administration Act from private ex- 
port interests, with the wheat paid 
for in U.S. dollars by the Foreign 


Operations Administration which in 
turn will receive its compensation in 
Spanish currency to be held for use 
in the military aspects of its opera- 
tions in Spain. 

Other Sec. 550 deals of substantial 
tonnage are forecast for Japan and 
Korea. Japanese procurement may 
run as high as 500,000 tons of wheat. 
Japan has not completed its guar- 
anteed imports under the IWA quota, 
but this condition would not neces- 
sarily prevent it from buying under 
provisions of Sec. 550 since that sales 
price has been identical with the 
wheat agreement subsidy price. How- 
ever, when buying under Sec. 550 
IWA member nations are required to 
certify that such procurement will 
not be taken at the expense of guar- 
anteed IWA quota commitments. 

Procurement for Korea is still un- 
certain as to detail. Formal agree- 
ment in principle has been reached 
with the Korean government, and 
while it is predicted that Korean pro- 
curement may run as high as 200,000 
tons of wheat—part of which will be 
flour-——and more than 100,000 tons of 
barley, those details have not been 
determined nor have the procurement 
agencies either in the U.S. or Korea 
been chosen. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that during the period 
Jan. 6-12, inclusive, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 4,- 
238,000 bu. of wheat under the IWA 
against the 1953-54 year quotas. The 
sales included 302,575 sacks of flour 
(705,000 bu. in wheat equivalent) and 
3,533,000 bu. wheat. (See table on 
page 26.) 





Big CCC Corn Surplus Termed 
Potential Threat to Feed Industry 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The ghost of the 
drouth relief program and the sha- 
dow of huge surplus of corn stocks 
in the hands of the government hang 
like bad omens over the feed industry 
for an indefinite period, observers 
here agreed after learning some of 
the plans now contemplated at high 
levels in the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

One representative of the feed in- 
dustry, when hearing of proposals 
now under study at USDA, said that 
the whole picture was slowly unfold- 
ing and was bringing into actuality 
some of the worst fears that he had 
contemplated for some months. 

The theory that this trade leader 
developed months ago was that the 
administration, unable to find foreign 
outlets for grain surpluses, would at- 
tempt to dump those commodities in 
the domestic market. 

The first step in that program was 
set in motion in the drouth relief 
program which gave the USDA ade- 
quate excuse to move its surpluses of 
cottonseed meal, oats and corn into 
the drouth areas. Although the cot- 
tonseed meal stocks have been ex- 
hausted and oat supplies sold out, 


USDA continues to make corn and 
wheat available at bargain prices to 
the drouth states which are now 13 
in number and invloving more than 
600 counties within those states. 

The next step in the government 
policy toward the surpluses may be 
found in the president's message to 
Congress on the farm program 
wherein he asks Congress to “insul- 
ate” those stocks from the market 
but at the same time give to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture broad discre- 
tionary authority to dispose of these 
stocks for diversion programs—for 
relief of friendly foreign nations, as, 
for example, aid to Pakistan approved 
at the last session of Congress, or for 
disaster relief, as, for example, the 
drouth relief program. 

The third step in this chain is now 
suspected to be a claim by USDA 
that there is as the result of the 
drouth a serious shortage of feed in- 
gredients in the drouth area states. 
In terms of grass, it might be deter- 
mined that the disaster states are 
short nearly 200 million bushels of 
corn. In terms of the surplus corn 
stocks, that quantity would amount 
to virtually all the stocks of 1948 
corn now held by Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

This trade representative also not- 


ed that the drouth area states are 
not primarily large consumers of 
corn, yet it appears that USDA may 
attempt to persuade Congress that it 
can correct an imbalance in supply 
by using corn as the instrument. 
BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 

90,000 BU OF NEW STORAGE 

ST. MARYS, KANSAS— The Farm- 
ers Union Elevator here has started 
construction on a 90,000-bu. addition 
to its elevator which will boost total 
storage to 265,000 for the firm. The 
crib-type elevator is being erected as 
an east wing to the main elevator. 
Work on the project is expected to be 
finished by March 15. Clarence Yo- 
cum is manager of the Farmers co- 
operative, having served in that ca- 
pacity since 1919. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


N. W. SECTION OF AACC 
PLANS MEETING JAN. 29 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. Robert Jen- 
ness, professor of agricultural bio- 
chemistry at the University of Minne- 
sota, will speak at a meeting of the 
Northwest Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists Jan. 
29. The meeting will be held at noon 
in Dayton’s Skyroom. 

The subject of Dr. Jenness’ talk 
will be “Recent Work on the Effects 
of Milk in Bread.” 


——<BREAD iG THE STAFF 


J. 0. EPENETER NAMED 
TO ARMOUR & CO. POST 


CHICAGO — The appointment of 
J. O. Epeneter as general manager of 
Armour & Co., refinery division has 
been announced by F. W. Specht, 
president. 

Mr. Epeneter, who had been assis- 
tant general manager since 1950, suc- 
ceeds C. L. Bothwell, who retired 
after 44 years’ service. 

Since starting with Armour in 1932, 
as a helper in the beef department, 
after graduating from the University 
of Nebraska, Mr. Epeneter has worked 
as clerk, salesman, livestock buyer 
and plant executive in Omaha, Neb., 
Grand Forks, N.D., and St. Paul, 
Minn. He was general manager of the 
Huron, S.D., plant from 1946 until his 
transfer to Chicago in 1950. 

Mr. Epeneter resides at 4124 Elling- 
ton Ave., Western Springs, Il. 


————SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORPUS CHRISTI PROJECT 
DEDICATION PLANS MADE 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS—For- 
mal dedication of the new Corpus 
Christi Public Elevator will take 
place Feb. 4 at the elevator site, the 
grain elevator trustees have an- 
nounced, 

Gov. Allan Shivers of Texas will 
make the dedication address, and 
after the ceremonies there will be a 
luncheon, inspection of the elevator, 
tour of the waterfront and a cocktail 
hour. 

C. N. Cooke is chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Nueces 
County Navigation District No. 1, 
which is in charge of the project. 
Clark Miller is manager of the new 
elevator. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ERA MILLING CO. 
OFFICERS REELECTED 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS—Of- 
ficers and directors of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, were re- 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
company Jan. 12. Ralph C. Sowden is 
president, A. James Sowden, vice 
president and treasurer, and Roy E. 
Hughes, secretary. Directors are the 
officers and Harry F. and Helen H. 
Thompson. 
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Canadian Mills’ 
Flour Production 


Continues to Lag 


TORONTO The production of 
flour in Canada during the current 
crop year is still lagging below the 
rate operative in the year . 1952-53. 
The scarcity of export orders is pri- 
marily responsible for limiting the 
offtake in the four months ended No- 
vember, 1953, to 6,942,373 bbl., com- 
pared with 8,550,851 bbl. in the same 
period a year ago. 

The total November, 1953, produc- 
tion was set at 1,866,563 bbl., com- 
pared with 2,175,933 bbl. for the same 
month in 1952. Mill operations aver- 
aged 77.2% when computed on a 
25-day working period in the month 
and a daily capacity of 96,669 bbl. 
Mills reporting in October operated 
at 75.7% of their combined rated 
capacity when computed on a 26-day 
working period. 

Winter Wheat Flour 

The production of winter wheat 
flour continued to hold up strongly in 
November, the offtake being set at 
173,005 bbl. compared with 98,631 
bbl. manufactured during the same 
month in 1952. The production of this 
grade of flour for the August-No- 
vember period of the current crop 
year totaled 811,335 bbl., compared 
With 425,552 bbl. in the same period 
in the crop year 1952-53. The U.K. 
has been a substantial buyer of win- 
ter wheat flour in the current sea- 
son, and the demand from that 
source has served to inflate the total. 

Exports of flour in November, 1953, 
amounted to 900,514 bbl., making an 
August-November total of 3,244,941 
bbl. The figure for the comparable 
period last year was 4,454,148 bbl. 
Inquiries from overseas buyers, in- 
cluding official agencies, have in- 
creased during the past few days, 
but none of these is sufficient to make 
up a deficiency of 1,200,000 bbl. 

Millfeed production for November 
1953, amounted to 60,369 tons, com- 
pared with 76,469 tons for the same 
month last year. This was made up 
of 25,775 tons bran, 26,117 tons shorts 
and 8,477 tons midds. The total mill- 
feed production for the first four 
months of the crop year amounted to 
226,900 tons, against a total of 297,- 
967 tons for the same period in 
1952-53. 


——=—SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Don Pollei Named 
Chairman of 
AOM District 4 


MINNEAPOLIS—Don Pollei, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., was elected chair- 
man of District No. 4 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers at a meet- 
ing Jan. 16 at the Nicollet Hotel in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Pollei, who served 
the past year as vice chairman, suc- 
ceeds Roy Robinson, General Mills, 
Inc. 

David Mattson, Atkinson Milling 
Co., was named vice chairman, and 
William Howie, J. K. Howie Co., was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Gilbert Spaulding, King Midas 
Flour Mills, and Arthur Hibbs, Inter- 
national Milling Co., were elected dis- 
trict executive committeemen for 
two-year terms, and Mr. Robinson 
was named national executive com- 
mitteeman from the district for a 
three-year term. 

Willard Meinecke, General Mills, 
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Inc., Tacoma, Wash., national AOM 
president, was present for the meet- 
ing, and he presented the AOM Rec- 
ognition of Distinguished Service 
Award to Mr. Robinson for his work 
as chairman the past year 

Meetings of three national commit- 
tees technical-research, sanitation 
and education—were held Jan. 14-15, 
preceding the district meeting. 

(Details on the committee and dis- 
trict meetings will appear later in 
The Northwestern Miller.) 


———SREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


PILLSBURY BAKERY SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT ADDS TWO 


MINNEAPOLIS—Vincent E. Wil- 
liams has been named a technical 
service representative for the Minne- 
apolis bakery sales district of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., by George S. Pills- 
bury, bakery division vice president. 
His duties will include demonstration 
service of all types of Pillsbury 
bakery and institutional mixes in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, Montana and Iowa. 

As owner and operator of bakeries 
at Minneapolis and later at River 
Falls, Wis., before he came to Pills- 
bury, Mr. Williams has practical ex- 
perience in the baking industry. He 
worked as foreman of the baking de- 
partment of the National Tea Co. at 
Hopkins, Minn., before opening his 
own bakery at Minneapolis. He grad- 
uated from the Dunwoody Institute 
of Baking at Minneapolis in 1947. 

Mr. Williams will make his home 
in Minneapolis with his wife Marion 
and their two children. 

Lowell Blood has been named tech- 
nical service representative for the 
Atlanta bakery sales district. 

He was head baker at the Price 
Candy Co. at Wichita, Kansas, before 
joining Pillsbury. Previous to that he 
gained experience in baking as pastry 
foreman at Mammel Food Stores in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and earlier at 
the Golden Krust Bakery at Alva, 
Okla. Mr. Blood, his wife and their 
daughter, will make their home in 
Decatur, Ga. 


—~BREAOD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GENERAL MILLS APPOINTS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS HEAD 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., has announced the appointment 
of Nate L. Crabtree director of 
public relations activity of the firm. 
For the past five years, Mr. Crabtree 
has served General Mills through the 
Minneapolis public relations firm 
bearing his name. He has a long ex- 
perience in business, advertising and 
public relations. 

C. W. Plattes will remain as man- 
ager of the General Mills department 
of public services in the realignment 
of public services activities as a sep- 
arate staff function. 


as 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HAROLD WRIGHT JOINS 
EUGENE L. SELDERS CO. 


KANSAS CITY—Harold Wright 
has joined the merchandising staff 
of the Eugene L. Selders Co., Eugene 
L. Selders, head of the Kansas City 
feed brokerage firm announced this 
week. 

Well-known in the feed trade, Mr. 
Wright has served with several feed 
brokers in the Southwest in the past 
eight years. He previously has been 
with the Nellis Feed Co. in its Kan- 
sas City office and with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane in Memphis 
and Kansas City. 
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Grain Occupancy 
Storage Totals Rise 
to 274,400,571 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
additional acceptances of applications 
totaling 11,162,810 bu. for participa- 
tion in the grain occupancy contract 
program announced by the depart- 
ment Aug. 17, 1953. The latest list 
brings the total acceptances to date 
to 274,400,571 bu. 

The department also announced 
that cancellations and withdrawals 
by applicants of tentatively approved 
applications to date amount to 54,- 
603,052 bu. 

The occupancy contract program, 
designed to encourage the building of 
additional commercial storage facili- 
ties, provides for payments to be 
made by Commodity Credit Corp. to 
warehousemen in the event that oc- 
cupancy of the contract facility falls 


below specified levels covering a 
period of five or six years depending 
upon the plan the warehousemen 
elect. 


The same conditions apply to the 
acceptances just announced as to 
those announced by the department 
Oct. 8, 1953. Under these conditions, 
acceptances are made on a tentative 
basis pending receipt from ware- 
housemen of acceptable final plans 
and specifications. Following is the 


list of tentative additional accep- 
tances announced recently, giving 
names, locations, and warehouse ca- 
pacities: 

Kansas City Arca— 

(All Kansas communities) Bu 
Andale Farmers Cooperative Co., 

Andale 500,000 
Bison Farmers Cooperative Assn., 

Bison F ‘ 300,000 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., 

Kiowa . e 300,000 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., 

Wilmore p 350,000 
Buchman Seed & Feed Co., Paola 200,000 
Bucklin Cooperative Exchangs 

Bucklin 300,000 


Dodge City Cooperative Ex 
change, Howell , 

Farmers Coop. Grain Co., Caldwell 

Farmers Coop. Grain & Supply 


325,000 
530,000 


Co., Spearville 250,000 
Ford Cooperative Exchange, Ford 300,000 
Garden City Coop. Equity Ex 

change, Wolfe 300,000 
Garden City Coop. Equity Ex 

change, Tennis 500,000 
Greeley County Coop. Asesn., 

Tribune ; 350,000 
Herndon Equity Coop. Assn., 

Herndon .. nig 340,000 
Hoover Grain Co., Riley P 150,000 
Kyner Elevators, In¢ Wilson 100,000 
Thomas A. McNeive Edmond 200.000 


Montezuma Coop 
Montezuma 


Exchange, 


200,000 
Mulvane Grain & Feed Co., 

Mulvane . - eé 278,000 
Sowder Seed Co., Eureka 200,000 
Timken Cooperative Assn., Timken 250,000 
Ashland Cooperative Exchange, 

Ashland 300,000 
The Nelson Mills, Ine., Oxford 200.000 


Barrett Elevator, Hoisington 

Botkin Grain Co., Argonia 

Cheney Coop. Elevator Assn 
Cheney . 

Farmers Coop. Grain & Supply 


150,000 
300,000 


250,000 


Co., Ensign 304,000 
Fowler Equity Exchange, Fowler 300,000 
Cimarron Coop. Equity Exchange, 

Cimarron 500,000 


Warner Grain Co 

Valley Center Farmers 
Valley Center 

Farmers Cooperative Elevator, 
Nickerson . 

Christensen Grain Co Pierceville 

Home Grain Co., El Dorado 

Wright Cooperative Exchange 
Wright 


Cimarron 
Elevator 


500,000 
150,000 
200,000 
260,000 
200,000 
90,000 
Kansas State Total 


Manley Cooperative Grain Co., 
Manley, Neb 


16,237,000 


200,000 


Maywood Cooperative Equity Ex- 
change, Maywood, Neb ; 320,000 
McWilliams Elevator, Crawford 
Neb 200,000 
State Total . 720,000 
Kansas City Area Total 16,957,000 
Dallas Area— 
Miami Milling Co., Miami, Okla 100,000 


O’ Keene Milling Co., Darrow, Okla 56,400 


O’Keene Milling Co., Homestead 
REE 02 e000 49,410 
Dallas Area and State Total 205,810 


Total—All 


11,162,810 


Areas 
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TWO BAKE 
QUALITY 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION FOURS 


RY- TESTED 
FLOURS 


High 
Protein 





NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatar, 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, 


WISCONSIN 











J. F. IMBS MILLING Co. 


Millers of Hard and 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 
Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 




















WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for ee of re- 
plies if keyed to office of 

Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, — 
minimam. Add 20¢ per insertion f. 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads 7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
ensh with order, 


v v v 




















HELP WANTED 








Vv oe 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED FAMILY 
flour salesman for sales and supervisory 
work to South with one of the oldest and 
beet established mills in industry, Ad- 
dress 1447, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolia 2, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 
TTD v 


WANTED — SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
mill for Virginia - North Carolina. Ad- 
dre 1472, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn, 











MACHINERY WANTED 
a v 


WANTED TO BUY—PNEUMATIC CLASS 
264% emall bag weigher for two and five 
pounds The Kansas Milling Company, 
Wichita, Kansas 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. © Hagan, Hox 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


If You Need Good Used Mill Machinery 
—We Have It, 
If You Have It to Sell—We Buy. 
rite Us Your Needs, 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


it NUE. 28th St, Oklahoma City, Okla, 














BROKERS WANTED 

Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on broke representa- 
tion in — principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2421, The Northwestern Miller 








Minneapolis 2, Minn, 








Grain Sanitation 





(Continued from page 9) 


who didn’t have it could obtain from 
experiment stations a copy of North 
Central Regional Publication No 35, 
Causes of Outbreaks of Stored Grain 
Insects. He also mentioned a bulletin 
on stored grain pests, Farmers Bul- 
letin No. 260, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Dr, Davis discussed a 
report, not yet available, on control 
of stored grain insects in the north 
central states, which will soon be 
published by the Minnesota station. 

Herman Steen, vice president, Mil- 
lers National Federation, Chicago, 
discussed the Washington picture, 
farm situation, possible farm pro- 
gram developments, exports and 
other topics. 


Milling Experiences 


Emmet Loy of Loy's Mill, Brook- 
ville, Ohio, entertained the millers 
as he recalled 33 years of milling ex- 
perience, starting when he and his 
father purchased a small feed mill in 
1920. They got into the flour business 
and gradually built up their opera- 
tion. In enlarging, they even pur- 
chased an old church building and 
moved it onto their property. Four 
or five years ago they began con- 
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struction of a new milling plant 
which has been built on money as it 
was made. The company will soon 
have a mill of 800 to 900 sacks daily 


capacity, compared with the old 
mill's capacity of 300 sacks. 
Paul Marshall, association secre- 


tary, remarked that his files contain 
many letters from Mr. Loy, who 
would go to his mill office after 
church and dinner on Sundays and 
write, telling the latest developments 

Howard Files, vice president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, report- 
ed figures on flour consumption 
While per capita use has declined, 
consumption has remained about the 
same because of increased popula- 
tion, he noted. 

Mr. Files also noted that food met 
chandising has changed greatly in 
past years. 

Nominating Committee 

A nominating committee was 
named to select officers for election 
at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion. The committee members are 
Robert Davis, W. A. Davis Milling 
Co., High Point, N.C.; William Bow- 
man, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; 
Clark Yager, Pillsbury-Ballard; Dor- 
ris Nunn, Chas. Nunn & Sons Milling 
Co., Evansville, Ind., and T. J. Knox, 
Cleveland (Tenn.) Milling Co. 

C. E. Bode, Soft Wheat Quality 
Laboratory, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Wooster, Ohio, discussed 
some experiments with flour, results 
in sugar cookie baking experiments, 
equipment used and other subjects. 
He remarked that the laboratory was 
not engaged in wheat breeding and 
that new strains would normally re- 
quire about 15 years of development 
before reaching the station. 

H. K. Heizer of the same labora- 
tory also gave a technical talk on 
flour granulation studies. In sum- 
marizing, he said none of the 14 phos- 
phated soft wheat flours studied were 
similar in granulation to the two 
hard wheat flours. There also wer« 
considerable granulation differences 
among these 14 soft wheat flours. 
Such differences among soft wheats 
cannot be accounted for by kernel 
texture as judged by the granulation 
range of the experimentally milled 
flours. It must therefore be concluded 
that the granulation differences 
found are the result of the varied 
milling systems used in these 14 soft 
wheat mills. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF 


BENSON TALK TO CLIMAX 
MIDWEST FEED CONVENTION 


KANSAS CITY A talk by Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, will climax the 10th anniversary 
convention of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. in Kansas City 
Feb. 18-19. The secretary will speak 
to the convention by telephone dur- 
ing the final session Feb. 19. 

It is expected that Mr. Benson will 
discuss his views on problems of mu- 
tual importance to the government 
and the formula feed industry. The 
current drouth emergency mixed feed 
program administered by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture probably 
will be analyzed. 

The scheduling of Mr. Benson's 
talk completes arrangements for 
what is expected to be a highly in- 
teresting summary of developments 
and problems in the feed business 

A sales training school, a motion 
picture review ci feed research at 
colleges in states served by the as- 
sociation and a session on credit 
problems involving bankers who have 
experienced credit relations with all 
types of feeders are main features 
of the program. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





B. H. Pepper, sales director of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, was on a business trip to Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City and Chicago 
the past week. 

= 


C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling 
Co., Quincy, Mich., was a caller at 
the Millers National Federation offi- 
ces last week. 

® 

4. G, Fraser, vice president and 
general manager of North-West Line 
Elevators Assn. here, has been elect- 
ed chairman of the Winnipeg Park 
Board for 1954. 

& 

A luncheon honoring Charles W. 
Wright, chief of the Division of Grain 
Inspection of Oregon, until his retire- 
ment Jan. 1, will be given Jan. 27. 
The luncheon is under the auspices 
of the Portland Merchants Exchange. 
Mr. Wright had been division chief 
for nearly 30 years, and was with 
the department since grain inspection 
started in 1917. 

i) 

Frank A, Theis, Kansas City grain 
man, was the guest of Raymond 
Barnes, president, Tidewater Grain 
Co., on the New York Produce Ex- 
change. Raymond Gerstenberg was a 
Chicago grain trade visitor on the 
New York exchange. 

e 

Fred Desendorf, Kansas City flour 
broker, was in New York at the close 
of last week during an eastern busi- 
ness trip. 

& 


Cc. CC, Chinski, Chinski Trading 
Corp., New York, went to Shreveport 
with Mrs. Chinski, to attend funeral 
services for R. H. Hargrove, presi- 
dent of Texas Eastern Transmission 
Gas Co., who was killed in a recent 
plane wreck. 


W. J. Farnan, director of purchas- 
es, General Baking Co., New York, 
has left for a vacation in the South 

= 

W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, presi- 
dent of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, was a recent visitor 
with his son, John H. Chain, assistant 
general manager of the mill, while 
en route home from attending the 
Rose Bowl game in Pasadena. 

@ 

Jens Terjeson, Pendleton, chairman 
of the Oregon Wheat Commission 
since its inception in 1947, has re- 
signed effective Feb. 15. Mr. Terjeson, 
who helped organize the commission 
six years ago, said he intends to de- 
vote more time to his farming opera- 
tions. Marion T. Weatherford, Arling- 


ton, vice chairman, will be acting 
chairman until new officers are 
elected. 


R. 8S. Dickinson, newly elected 
chairman of the board of Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb., 
has left with Mrs. Dickinson on an 
extended Caribbean cruise. 


Joseph A. Porter, director of pur- 
chases for the Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich., suffered a coronary 
attack in the company offices the 
morning of Jan. 16. He was taken to 
the Memorial Hospital in Owosso 
where he is expected to be confined 


for at least 30 days. Company repre- 
sentatives say Mr. Porter is getting 
along as well as can be expected. 

& 

Ernest May, sales department, Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
has returned from a business trip 
which took him to various points in 
Texas. 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFE 


PAUL F. SCHEUNEMANN 
OF PEAVEY RETIRES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Paul F. Scheune- 
mann, vice president and assistant 
general manager of the Peavey Ele- 
vators division, F. H. Peavey & Co., 
has retired, it was announced by F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger, president of 
Peavey. 

Mr. Scheunemann, who is 64, re- 
quested to be relieved of his duties 
prior to the scheduled date of his 
retirement because of ill health. He 
had been a Peavey employee for more 
than 35 years. 

T. B. Schultz has been named to 
Mr. Scheunemann’s former position. 
Leo P. Hoffman has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Schultz as general 
superintendent of the country eleva- 
tor line and Loverne J. Kolkind suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hoffman as an assistant 
general superintendent of the country 
line. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 





MARKETING LEADS 
More workers are now engaged in 
marketing of farm products than in 
farm production itself, according to 
a recent U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture report on marketing and trans- 
portation of farm products. 


DEATHS 


Delbert F. Gerdom, 47, official of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, died unexpectedly in Wash- 
ington. More details will be found on 
page 16. 











P. D. Hays, 52, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Martha White Division 
of Cohen E. Williams & Son, Nash- 
ville, died Jan. 17. More details will 
be found on page 29. 


R. Everett Sidwell, 55, southern 
district manager of the E. I. du Pont 
Co. film department and a leader 
in the field of textiles, died recently 
in an Atlanta hospital. He was a 
pioneer in the introduction of cello- 
phane in the South and was a mem- 
ber of the Atlanta Bakers Club. 


S. C. Hamre, 61, chemist for the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, Minn., 
died Dec. 27 of a heart ailment. He 
is survived by his wife and two sons. 
Mr. Hamre, who was associated with 
the Jennison firm for 31 years, was a 
member of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. 


James A. Birdsong, 89, died at his 
home in Vernon, Texas, Jan. 9. He 
had been associated with the flour 
milling business in Texas since 1905, 
and from 1910 until 1927, was manag- 
er of the Kell Milling Co., Vernon, 
one of the Frank Kell properties. He 
was the last survivor of the group 
which was associated with Mr. Kell 
during the height of his operations. 
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It pays to be in the right spot... for 
convenience, for economy, for quality. 
That's why we emphasize the location 
of the PAGE miils at Topeka, where 
choice wheats can be drawn without 
penalty from four major wheat pro- 
ducing states, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Colorado. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


: DIVISION OF 
Bakers F FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


J BAKER FLOURS that give 
7 wa 1 of bread that 
ane easy to soll! 


a nh oe a 
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Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. Daly 






















SALINA, KANSAS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 23—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Ft. Shelby Hotel, Detroit; sec., 
Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe, Mich. 

dan, 28-25— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., Theo, Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








/ iii & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland; sec., Roy 
Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


dan. $1-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Me- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 2-4—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., Sid- 
ney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


Feb. 6-7— Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual golf outing, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Feb. 8-10— Biscuit and Cracker 
Mfrs. Assn. of America; Tides Hotel 
and Bath Club, Redington Beach, 
Fla.; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, HL. 


Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 





MASTERPIECE - 


SWEET CREAM - 


VERY BEST 








ENCORE 





Mitts AT 





There’s a WORLD of 


W. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


APPLETON, 


QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


J. JENNISON CO. 


Hv 1ng 


MINNESOTA 











CHOICE OF MINNESOTA 


- BELMONT - STAMINA 








(eterna cr ee 


chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 17—The Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bent- 
ley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 


Feb. 25-26—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 28—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 28-Mar. 2— Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

March 1-4—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 


Room 1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, TIL. 
March 14-17 — Associated Retail 


Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
eago 18, Ml. 

March 20-22 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 
127, Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 
4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, fifth annual assembly, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
sec., J. K. Hooker, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Reading, Pa. 

April 6-7 — Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 21-24—Southern Bakers Assn.; 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
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Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY - W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
A!) our wheat is grown on * Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILLOUR pomestic 


sist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








-FLOUR— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520-—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





21 W. 10TH ST 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 


Cable Address DORFEACH, 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 


KIRKCALDY 


Dundee 


26/28 High St., 
Cable 





“Philip,” 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOURK IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C, 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. Db. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


©. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 


70 Robertson Street 


Cable Address: ““WHEATKAR,'’ Glasgow 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skipperet 


Cable Address: “Johnny” 





OSLO, NORWAY 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Flormel,”’ Oslo 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference The Northwestern Miller 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable “Jos” AMSTEKDAM, Z. 
ide Bentley's 
r’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 











A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable “Rurodam,” R 


Address tterdam 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 
O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 
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Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bildg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


May 2-4—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


May 38-4—Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 623—14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 10-12—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 113 South Court St., 
Ottumwa, Towa, 


May 16-17—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, New 
York City; Sec., Wayne G. Martin, 
114 E. 40th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 


May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

May 17-19—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., William A. 
Dolan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
oe A 

May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 

May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IL; Sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Blidg., Kansas City. 

May 25-27 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc., joint meeting, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, UL; see., Walter 
Dietz, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, TL. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, TL 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; Sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colo, 


June 13-17—National Association 
of Retail Grocers; National Guard 


Armory, Washington, D.C.; sec.-mgr., 
Marie Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, HL 

June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Activity Meeting, Cava- 
lier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 20-23—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Thou- 
sand Islands Club, Alexander Bay, 


New York; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


June 21-283—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Til.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


-“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





qt iN Atay Heerengracht 209 
Sy \ ier > 

7 01g AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Jill \#\\. 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS +- STARCH 











Established 1896 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen 
Cable Address 


Denmark 
“OTTOMADSEN" 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND FEEBDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 














IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


5 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 





SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 5 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MiLL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “Flourimport" 














DONSZELMANN EN CO. W.V. 


Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 


Cable Address: Semolina 


VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.Y. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CERBAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 « Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 














EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim 
» 3, 16 
Cable Address 


Stuttgart 
Neefstrasse 14 
“EINFUHR" 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








RUD. MADSEN 
Importer and Millers’ Agent 


Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Reference 
H. Albert De Kary & Co. 
Amsterdam 


Cable 
Address 
“Witburg”’ 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


Reference; Guarantee Trust, New York 








Cable Address: "Grains," Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Ga Constitation Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








P.O.1K, 183 


GRAIN - 


OILCAKES  - 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 











Cable Address: “Bejenes,” 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


with 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 








List Services available to advertisers have 
for years*been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
} there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each 
U.S. mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind cf power and 


grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously 
and a revision of the printed list is published 
periodically. The list is compiled from informa- 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


List Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’"—A Southwest milling 
firm ofiicial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it.’"—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


tion furnished by mills in response to question- 
naires, from previously published lists and 
from current registration records furnished by 
the United States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
® The Almanack, a statistical annual 

® The Library, for reference and research 

© Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 
@Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
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Some day 
Christmas that 
have to 
back home by 


e¢¢ ¢ 


their 
long climb, they devised a plan where- 


we pray, there will be a 
the politicians won't 
promise to bring the boys 


To occupy minds during the 
by the first man would tell funny 
stories the first ten flights, the second 
would tell adventure tales the second 
ten flights, and the third man would 
relate sad experiences the last ten. 
With their laughter, the first ten 
flights were easy, and the adventure 









IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Setovie OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 





ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 


Seta Chute 








8 WEST 9th ST, KANSAS CiTY MO 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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American Ace 
A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
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yarns kept the second ten from being 
unpleasant. At the 21st floor the third 
man was silent, and he didn’t say 
anything at the 22nd floor either. 

“Let’s have those sad stories,” he 
was urged. “All right, I'll tell the 
saddest of all first,’ he said. “I for- 
got the key.” 


¢?¢ 

A young soldier from Washington, 
D.C., home after three years of duty 
in Hawaii, was caught driving too 
fast on one of the capital's boule- 
vards. 

Deciding to outsmart the cop, he 
answered the question, “What’s your 


name?” with “Kamehameha Halea- 
kala Laupahoehoe.” 
The policeman moved closer. 


“What's that again?” 
“Kamehomeha Haleakala 
hoehoe,”” repeated the soldier. 
“Look, bud,” the policeman said, 
“Kamehemeha was a king, Halea- 
kala is a mountain, Laupahoehoe is a 
town—and I was an MP in Honolulu. 
Now, quick, what’s your name?” 


¢¢ ¢ 
“T've got a job at last, Dad,” the 
young actor reported. “It’s a new 
play, and I play the part of a man 
who has been married for 20 years.” 
“Splendid!” said Father. ‘That's a 
start anyway, my boy. Maybe one of 
these days they'll give you a speaking 


part.” 
¢?¢?¢ 

St. Peter and St. Thomas were 
playing golf on the Elysian Links one 
heavenly afternoon and St. Peter's 
first drive was a hole in one. Then 
St. Thomas stepped up to the tee and 
likewise scored a hole in one. 

“All right, now,” grumbled St. 
Peter. “Let’s cut out the miracles and 


play golf.” 
¢¢¢ 
One way for a man to keep his 
head above water is to keep out of 
expensive dives. 


¢$¢¢ 

He appeared before the company 
officer charged with using insulting 
language to his sergeant 

“Please, sir,’ he protested, “I was 
only answering a question.” 

“What question?” snapped the of- 
ficer. 

“Well, sir, the sergeant said, ‘What 
do you think I am?’ and I told him.” 


Laupa- 
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You can’t buy a better flour « 
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Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
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Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
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Sage’s Bakery Finds 
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Valentine Promotion Spurs 
Sales of Special Cakes 


Sage’s Bakery, San Bernardino, 
Cal, one of the largest on the Pa- 
cific Coast, last year started a cam- 


advertising campaign around these 
days. The campaign featuring Valen- 
tine’s Day was particularly success 


described, together with the price of 
each. The heading read: “It’s Easy 
to Say, Be My Valentine, with a 
Sage’s Fresh-As-A-Daisy Cake. Give 
your Valentine a Beautiful Heart- 
shaped Cake or Choose From Any 
Decorated Cake Made to Your Order 
and You Will be Queen of the Day.” 

Then followed a photograph of five 
different, elaborately decorated 
cakes, described in detail, and priced 


paign to make patrons “cake-consci- 
by staging a year-round adver- 
tising promotion of special-day pas- 
New Year's 
Day, the firm selected the outstand- 
ing holidays of the year and built the 


ous” 


tries 


Beginning with 


ful. 


vertisements 


papers, listing 


of 


On Feb. 11, three days before the 
holiday, the bakery carried large ad- 
in all 
five 
Valentine cakes, illustrated and fully 


the 


from 59¢ to $2.50. 
large-sized, 14 oz. layer cake, covered 


with 
local 
their 


news- 


special bow 


The first was a 


fluffy boiled icing, 


pink 


crowned with a bright red cupid and 
Next came the sweetheart cake 
a two-layer, heart-shaped white cake, 
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Place your Advertising Early 


For The Northwestern Miller 


1954 ALMANACK 


Send in your space reservation today and assure 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 
year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1954 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
of the April 27, 1954, issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 
“reference library.” 


again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 


advertising. 





Final forms close 


March 1st 


yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than March 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1954 ALMANACK will be these 
departments, with their own material, such as 


FLOUR— 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


eaeeencenaseenesnaas§ PACE RESERVATION 


FEEDS— 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 


Detinitions of Grain By-Products 


Peedstuffs Analysis Table 
Farm Animal Population 
State Laws 


GRAIN— 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


ORD E Reenwneeccecccces= 


BAKING— 


Siate Baking Laws 
List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 

List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 
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with a delicate pink icing, and decor- 
ated with an attractive red cupid 
and bow, and banded with a “Be My 
Valentine” band. The price was 98¢. 

The heart-shaped cake consisted of 
a single layer, and had a fluffy white 
icing decorated with roses and 
hearts. For the personal touch, this 
cake was available in any style, color 
or name, but the order had to be 
placed 48 hours in advance. The price 
was $1.75. 

The fourth cake was a two-layer 
Valentine, with white icing decorated 


with red roses and hearts and love 
birds. Personal greetings and names 


could be ordered for the icing. The 
price was $2.50. The fifth cake, three- 
layer, was a round white cake, iced 
in white, and decorated with roses, 
hearts, and love birds, with names or 
Valentine wishes added, as desired. 
Larger sizes of all cakes illustrated 
could be ordered on request. 

As a result of the advertisements 
placed in the local newspapers where 
Sage’s Markets are operated, the sale 
of Valentine cakes reached a new 
high, and the management expects to 
repeat this promotion for Valentine's 
Day, 1954. 


—=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread Sales Up 30%, 
Following Simple 
Change in Gondola 


The De Simone Market, Redondo 
Beach, Cal., claims it boosted the 
sale of bread more than 30% by mak- 
ing a simple change in a standard 
supermarket 20 ft. gondola, it is re- 
ported in the magazine, Food Topics. 
The change resulted in better dis- 
play and allowed greater variety. 

The lowest shelf of the four-deck 
gondola was extended about 18 in. 
outward, creating new display space 
on a platform, 20x1'% ft. The change 
cost only a few dollars but the re- 
sults were spectacular, say John, 
Sam and Albert De Simone, co-own- 
ers of the independent food store. 

The article states that: “Using 
monthly bread bills as a guide to 
determine how much volume was up, 
the owners revealed that bills which 
averaged $4,000 to $4,200 a year ago, 
before the alteration, are now run- 
ning $5,500 to $6,000. The increase, 
therefore, is well over 30%.” 

Sam De Simone, the store’s mer- 
chandising idea man, went about it 
this way: 

“He had two thoughts 
when he made the change: One, the 
additional 18 inches on the lowest 
shelf him a chance to make 
massive displays of white breads. It 
brings the bread closer to the cus- 
tomer, and a massive display creates 
impulse buying of bread! 





in mind 


gives 


Specialty Sales Jump 
“Displaying his white bread on the 
enlarged bottom shelf leaves lots of 
extra space on the next two shelves 





a ; for specialty breads. These two 
. for 1954 ALMANACK Advertising s shelves hold a variety of whole wheat 
a ; breads, raisin and walnut, butter- 
e MAIL Advertisements are available to you in the following ALMANACK Advertising Dept. y bread, split top, french, rye—a total 
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4 ’ : of 33 varieties and brands. Attracted 
* sd Size Price per The Northwestern Miller * ee a 
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' Full page ........ 7 x 10 $100 118 South Sixth Street « play, a shopper sees the variety of 
> \X 70.00 
H TODA Y . Sai _g Sete oe ot . Minneapolis 2, Minn. s special breads on the two eye-level 
. 41 ae 00 Please accept our order for an advertisement H shelves. She can hardly resist adding 
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thereby helps fatten sales and profits.” 
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: Fulton Bag & Cotton Miills.... 37 Neff & Fry Co, ...... ree : Weevil-Cide Co eee 
ikl ag Milling Co Fumigation Engineering Corp. .... Neill Robert, Ltd. ovceves a5 w eateentral ‘ooperative Grain Co 
waetate wine New Century Co. .......... 19 Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lid 24 
New Era Milling Co..... 6 6 Western Star Mill Co 
Norenberg & Belsheim .... 45 Western Waterproofing Co 
Garland Mills, Inc. ovecbesucseebes 18 Norris Grain Co. .........+. ° 25 Whitewater Fiour Milla Co.... av 
You can make better bread with General Mills, Inc ° o° Cover 4 Norton, Willia, Co. ......+... 17 Wichita Flour Mills Co, ....... . au 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd. . bea taaleens Novadel-Agene Corp. Cover 3 Williams Bros Co “4 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour EOE ee ae Pe Sore, & 31 Williams, Cohen B.,  & Gons.... 4 


Goffe & Carkener. Inc... 


. ; a 3 Williama, H. R., Mill Supply Co.. 
The WICHITA Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ........... ; Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 23 Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd..... 
iv 


Gooch Milling & Blevator Co........... 18 Oklahoma Flour Mills Co... Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. v.. ° ‘ a6 
Qour Mills Ca. Graton & Kmight G6. ...ccccsccccccece Osieck & Co. ......+.. inevecscasabeas Wolcott & Lincoln, Ine ; 18 
WICHITA, KANSAS 

















Evans Milling Co., Inc. The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program The Northwestern Hiller 


noes, Sey of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried list services. Are you taking advantage of this 118 South Sixth Street 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS service program? Ask for more details..-.- MINNEAPOLIS 92, MINN. 








Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwits. Daily Capacity @ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





eg "T HEre is no better help toward winning 
new customers with bread quality than 
ISMERTA in your doughs. With ISMER- 
TA you are sure of uniform baking perform- 
BR a ance and all of the flour characteristics that 

Cheapest Food yield a good looking loaf, the kind of texture 
and compressibility the bread buyer demands. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243L.D. 27 
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like 
“the gun 
that won 

the west” 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 





“Dyox,” “Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. US. Pat. Off. 














I or years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 


on call for any emergency. 


*Winchester’ The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson, 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC... AGENTS FOR 


eo we - ; im, ps t 3 d ' rr . 
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TN ks ath cil i ET ca LLOLELLE SY IE SLES Pe Si ee ats eG 8 rarer. 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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The most important letter 
you ever wrote 


Life can be pretty lonesome when you’re away from home.: 
Ask any ex-serviceman. Ask him how long the days were 


when he was in Europe, on a Pacific Island, or in Asia. 


He'll tell you that the one thing most important in raising 
morale and keeping spirits high is a letter from home. It’s 
just as important today, to the thousands of servicemen in 
Korea, Japan, Hawaii, West Germany, Austria, Italy and 
other distant places. 


So write letters—and write them regularly—to all your 
friends and relatives who are in the armé@ services. It’ll 
take just a few minutes of your time, but will bring rich 
rewards in appreciation from the servicemen. Please don’t 
write, however, to those you don’t know—this is a request 


from the Defense Department. 





